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Very many American girls go to Europe, ; sounds of beauty, such as these tired eyes, yours 
now-a-days, and all the pretty ones make a $ and mine, will never look out upon again, unless 
sensation; and, upon my word, I believe that ; the angels are kinder in the next sphere than 
includes nearly the whole number; for an Ame- ’we have been to ourselves, or fate has been to 
rican girl who is not pretty is as uncommon as } us, in this. 
a white robin. Percy Vaughn was there, handsome, idle 
Pretty, and aggravating, and tantalizing, with ; Percy Vaughn, who had wearied his pastors 
a host of unpardonable faults that make you | ont masters with his follies until they really 
long to break their necks; such beautiful capa- ; believed he meant to go to ruin in spite of them; 
bilities of being real women, and such bewitch- 3 whereas, he had not passed the turning point 
ing ways, you are ready to pardon their most ’ which comes into the lives of most of men, when 
atrocious misdemeanors before you are done } some strong impulse is given from whence, ac- 
scolding them. cording to the use made of it, they go on up 
And a more charming model, in the way of ; toward the serenity of strong, self-centered man- 
loveliness, of caprices and follies, and delicious } hood, or drop swiftly and surely down to depths 
witcheries, never was sent out than Nea Kings- { of worthlessness and wrong, from which rescue 
ford; but in certain matters Nea was differently ; in this life, at least, is so hard to find. 
circumstanced from the greater number of beau- He was only twenty-two; what you and I, 
ties who go forth to conquest with the pride and ; with the crow’s-feet under our eyes, contemptu- 
assurance of so many young Napoleons. ously call ‘a boy ;” but we would give—well, at 
Nea went with an ache at her heart, and a oe the crow’s-feet, to have for an hour the 
romance which she felt fitted her to become the ; freshness and health, the power of being wholly 
blonde heroine of one of the longest of Harper’s } engrossed by the passing feeling of the time, 
popular edition of novels. 3 the utter unreason and lack of thoxght, which, 
I laugh, because I laugh at most things; it’s ; though the results may appear the same, are 
easier than crying, if there were no other ; very different from the recklessness of later 








reason; but it was all very earnest to my beau- ; life. 
tiful Nea. His mother and his guardian meant him to be 


She came out in society before she was eigh- ; a business man; and Perey having bumps on his 
teen, and all Murray Hill delighted to do her } head which have no business on any man’s in 
honor; but though the daneing, and the flattery, ; this century, a vivid imagination, and a strong, 
and the whirl generally, were as delightful to ; passionate nature, hated business, and wanted, 
her as they ought to have been at her age, there § heaven mend all! to be a poet or a painter, or 
was a feeling deeper and stronger which kept ; something else preposterous and unprosperous 
them from turning her little head completely. and improper. 

That last quiet summer she spent up at Lenox, I do actually think he was mad once to be an 





before making her descent upon the world, had 3 actor; and among other sins carefully laid up 

been Nea’s dream-season—just that one long, } in the family archives, to be aired for the over- 

: delicious dream, brightened by a sun such as } whelming of the offender on state occasions, was 

you and I will never see in this life any more, } the enormity of his having, when about eigh- 

haunted by magic whispers such as you and I ; teen, strayed away nearly a whole summer with a 

will never hear; redolent with all sights and ; traveling company of Thespians, who numbered 
Vou. LITI.—22 839 
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among them the prettiest girl ever you set eyes } good deal on visits, and the like, Nea being left, 
on. meanwhile, to the care of the blindest and 

It was not decorous or dignified; but, after ; dearest of old-maid relatives, who only required 
all, you know I hate blaming anybody for a } her snuff-box, the newest Frénch ‘novel, and her 
thing wise people condemn, and I don’t see } jolly jlittle dinner, to be the most angelic of 
what else he could have done. He had been } guardians—that is, one who minds her own 
rusticated from Yale for some daring and high- business; and Mrs. Vaughn was ill three days 
handed breach of discipline; his guardian had } in each week, that season, with neuralgia, and 
refused him any more money; his mother would 3 obliged, for the first time in the whole course 
not even see him until he had made his peace 3 of her rigid, straight-backed life, to yield to a 
with the college Dons; and just then the peri- } power stronger than her own will. 
patetic actors and the pretty girl fell in his way. So the two young people had their own way— 

It was only a brief episode. When he came 3 and I am glad to chronicle it; they made dunces 
to his senses he had the grace to be ashamed, } of themselves, and went into Elf-land, and up to 
renewed his friendly relations with the Faculty, $ Paradise, and thank God for it, no matter if it 
and obtained a grudging forgiveness from his } does not mean much—no matter if it does not 
mother, who, by-the-way, was a hard-headed } last; it is something to believe that one is in 
old turkey, that had no business to be a mother } earnest—to feel what one says; to dream, hope— 
at all. be a fool, if you will. 

Since then he had yielded to the authority of } Autumn came—I am putting a whole book, 
the elders; had tried reading law, detested it, } you know, into these brief pages—and both 
broke loose, and added to his crimes a volume } houses went back to town; but before that (a 
of poems; repented—went into Wallstreet; re- ; day or two) Nea’s parents and Percy’s mother 
tired in disgust, and very much out of pocket; ; had found out the state of matters. Now they 
and the summer he was twenty-two was staying } were sensible people on both sides. Ma Vaughn 
up at his mother’s cottage, not too much smiled } had a head like a Philadelphia lawyer; and the 
upon, or too warmly welcomed by that virtuous } Kingsfords were so fond of their daughter, that 
and strong-minded old female, who, I always } they would not have given pain to their child 
suspected, wore a poker in her bosom in place ; for the world. 
of the ordinary corset-fastenings, with which ; On their side, they disapproved of Percy. He 
mest women are content to martyrize themselves. ; had very little money, a reputation for genius, 

And there he met Nea Kingsford, and for the } and other improprieties; and Mrs. Vaughn, on 
first time in his life found somebody who would {the other hand, kept a sufficiently sharp eye on 
sympathize with him in his dreams and aspira- } Wall street, to know that the Kingsfords, in spite 
tions, pity him for his errors, and who thought } of their flash and glitter, might any day disap- 
it perfectly reasonable to have a sublime con- ; pear like brilliant bubbles from the top of a 
tempt for money, and the respectable line of i glass of champagne. But she knew that to op- 
pursnits whereby money may be obtained. ; pose Percy was to make him as obstinate as the 

Much she knew about it, the darling, with a { ass in Scripture, with less reason for it, and for 
father who was a stock-broker, and whether he leme had the good sense to remain quiet and 
was rich or not, lived like a duke; a mother who ; trust to time. She would have said Providence, 
was as extravagant as Eugenie and Josephine {and when she said that she always meant mis- 
put together; so that, between the two, an en- ; chief, as is the case with nine people out of ten, 
chanted princess in a fairy-story never led a} however much they may convince themselves 
more golden and luxurious existence. they are actuated by conscience, and all the 

And the summer to that young pair—ah! bless ; cardinal virtues piled together. 
me! I might write a volume, and still give you > Mr. Kingsford—old Pepper-pot was his plea- 
no idea of what it wastothem. When I have } sant nick-name in the Board—loved his daugh- 
said that they were away in the brightest depths } ter so well that he could not bear to thwart her; 
of youth’s magic land, I have told you all that } and so, after his first explosion for his wife’s 
my poor words could say. ; benefit, in the sacred retiracy of their connubial 

The best andthe prettiest of it was, that for ’ chamber, he yielded to her idea that they should 
a good while they managed to make a profound { offer no direct opposition; that Perey should be 
mystery of the whole affair—though I am bound } warned there could be no talk of marriage until 
to say that was more owing to good fortune than ; he had established himself in business; andthen, 
any strategical genius on their part. But the they were both so young—why Mrs. Kingsford 
heads of the house of Kingsford were gone a } was for leaving the matter to Providence also. 
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Meanwhile, the two young people were as } losses, old Kingford’s conduct, Nea’s fright, 
happy as only two perfectly irrational creatures ; which he interpreted amiss, he did not go home 
can be, dreaming their dream, and really be-; for three days. How he spent them he never 
lieving the beautiful vision amid which they ; could clearly remember—it is as well not to ask. 
walked was actual existence. Misfortunes never come singly. Just after, 

So everybody went -back to town, and Percy {the great picture was ignominiously rejected; 
made a pretence of going into business—tried ; the world seemed to have ¢ome to an end. Oh! 
one thing, then another; but wherever his office ; God help the man, young or old, when such a 
was, or whatever sort of matters were supposed $ crisis arrives! 
to be going on there, he was oftener to be found Of course, Mrs. Kingsford had not been idle; 
haunting those pleasantest of all lounging places, 3} she had taken advantage of Nea’s despair. It 
artists’ studios, during the hours when he could 3 was not only that she pointed out how reck- 
not contrive to be with Nea. less and dissipated Vaughn was, unstable and 

During his spare time he was painting a pic-$ wicked; but she told her frankly that her 
ture; but none ofthis society friends except Nea $ father’s affairs were in a state which made it 
knew of it. She was greatly interested therein, ; necessary for her to marry, so that she might 
and the plan was for him to enter it, anony- be an aid rather than an incumbrance to him; 
mously, at the spring exhibition; and it was { and, most potent argument of all to a woman’s 
fully believed by the sanguine pair that he $ heart, she told her that in justice to Percy shé 
would reap such fame, and so many golden} ought to give him up, she would only be a 
shekels therefor, that her old father would be } drawback and a clog to the young man. 
perfectly satisfied he was bestowing his daugh- So the lovers met, each mad from separate 
ter upen a worthy object in every point of view. } causes, and, of course, they did what people 

Everything went on swimmingly for awhile, ; usually do under such circumstances, quarreled 
and the two walked about on clouds or thrones; } fearfully, and separated forever. 
or any other impossible walking-plaece that “T hope,” Percy said, ‘‘never to meet in this 
sounds Ak:xander Smith-like and gorgeous. world, or the next! Say the blame is mine—so 

Then the devil started up, and saw fit to help ; be it! May heaven take care of you—it has 
the worldly-wise parents and trouble the lovers. ; cursed me!” 

A friend, with a speculative mind, managed to They parted, and Nea’s girlhood was over and 

dazzle Percy’s capricieus fancy with some won- } lost. Her mother took her at once to Europe, 

derful stock bubble, knowing that Percy still | and Perey Vaughn, for a few months, tried his 
3 





had a few thousands left which were available. } best to aid the devil in his efforts to get him; 

Up went the stocks, just like a soap-bubble; ; but the work was so disgusting that it brought 
Percy was getting rich. He dreamed of nothing ; its own reaction, for there was a great deal in 
the young fellow that was noble and grand. 


less than millions, and indulged in every species 
And Nea was in London during the spring 


of extravagance in consequence. The thing did 
promise splendidly; longer heads than his were } season, and became the rage even among the 
turned. Even old Kingsford admired and envied ; most exclusive and brilliant circles; for, of 
him, and confided to his wife that there was } course, rumor gave her a million in addition 
more in the young man than he had supposed. ; to her personal charms. From there to Baden, 
The lovers were happier than ever; the great Ems, Paris and Rome, and all through the 
picture still went on. Percy grew richer; the } round, till at last the beautiful American was 
market was all agog about the wonderful stock. {as well known and advertised as Cliquot’s cham- 
Presto, change! as the conjurers say. One } pagne. 
afternoon Percy left Wall street almost a mil- Was she happy? What a question! You and 
lionaire; before the end of the week he would }I know that most of us have a purgatory some- 
pocket greenbacks enough to buy a German ; where before leaving this world even. Nea was 
duchy. The next evening he was at a grand } walking straight through the blackest portion 
ball dancing with Nea, and learned that he was ; of hers. She grew hard, and reckless, and un- 
ruined. Such is life in the nineteenth century. } believing, or tried to be so; and knowing that 
To do him justice, he bore it beautifully. Old {her happiness had been irrevocably wrested 
Kingsford, hearing the news, snubbed him, and ; from her, meant to grasp the only destiny which 
took Nea home; Percy stayed, and danced and ; girls in her position believe open to them in 
drank punch till the last of the revelers de- hear cases. She meant to sell herself, body 
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parted. I wish he had gone home, then—but } and soul, to the highest bidder for position— 
he did not. He was wild—mad; what with his { becruse you may clothe a marriage of conve- 
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nience under as many fine names as you will, 
that is what the woman does who consents to 
one, when you put the thing into plain, down- 
right English. 

I am afraid to tell you how many times she 
might have been a French countess; as for the 
German titles, bless you, they became mere 
drugs. At last, in Rome, she did come near 
marrying an Italian prince; a man whose blood 
had been so vile for two hundred years, that 
you could no more have cleansed it than you 
could the courts of the old palaces. 


A mere chance—what we call chance—saved | 


her. Old Kingsford wrote his wife that he had 
made a tremendous hit—they were rich as Jews 
again. An Englishman, with a real, honest title 
and true English blood in his veins, had lately 
been introduced and seemed charmed with Nea; 
so Mrs. Kingsford, having her head a little 
turned, as was natural, threw the Italian over- 
board, and hurried Nea away to Florence, 
whither the Englishman was going. 

A few months later saw Nea and her mother 
established at Lady Elmore’s country-seat; and 
everybody knew that before the visit was 
brought to a close, her son meant to give Nea 
an opportunity of wearing thetitle. 

He was a good fellow, Sir Charles; a little 
slow, a little priggish, but really fond of Nea; 
and if his mother could ascertain to a certainty, 
that it was true the parent Kingsford would lay 
down a hundred thousand pounds on her wed- 
ding-day, he meant to take her; for, slow and 


priggish as he was, unlimited race-horses, andj 
other expensive amusements, had cramped him } 





‘of course, I see all the advantages. It will do 
well enough—well enough.” 

Mrs. Kingsford was disappointed; but she had 
grown a little afraid of Nea during the past 
months, and so was silent, 

That evening, there was a dance, and at the 
end of a waltz, Sir Charles took Nea away into 
the conservatory, and in sufficiently pretty lan- 
guage laid his title, and such heart as he had 
left, at her feet. 

She was very near saying to him what she 
had to her mother, but checked herself in time. 
While he was speaking, she sat looking straight 
before her, and her eyes fell upon a vase filled 
with a common enough American plant—a 
pretty, trailing vine, with tiny pink blossoms. 
Great heavens! the sight of it carried her a 
whole world away! She and Percy Vaughn 
had once found a vine like that in the far-off 
Lenox woods. 

I could only use the old, old words to describe 
her feelings—you know what they were! Slowly 
she came back to the present, to the recollection 
that the time she had been thinking of was dead, 
the girl she had been then dead, too. Sir Charles 
was speaking still—pleading for a word, a look. 

Her first impulse was to run away—-she knew 
how mad it was; she was in the toils, and must 
submit. She could not draw back; but, oh! 
mercy, mercy! she could not say yes at once. 

“Give me time,” she was saying, before she 
realized it; ‘‘I cannot answer you now.” 

«Surely you have had that,” he said, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘You must haye known since the first 
day we met that I loved you, that nothing kept 


horribly; and there was no British heiress in} me silent but the fact that we had so recently 


5 


the market just then to be let to anything under } become acquainted.” 


@ duke. 


What a wretched farce it seemed to her! As 


The two mothers came to an understanding} if he did not know that she knew he had been 
in a decorous, dignified way. Mrs. Kingsford} silent until he was certain about the money. 
wrote t> wer husband, and received the assur- } Why would they all cover the truth up under 
ance that he was ready to do his part; and Lady } polished words, when nobody was deceived 
Elmore read the letter and was content. She} thereby? 


told her son to strike while the iron was hot, 


But she persisted in her resolution, and na- 


only she put it in more polite words—and Sir} turally Sir Charles became more earnest. She 


Charles was content, too. 


had never looked so beautiful in her life as she 


As for Nea, she only felt desperate and worn-} did at that moment; and he quite forgot he had 


out—anything to endit. She was tired of being 
hawked about like a piece of mock jewelry, full 
of loathing and contempt for herself, of unbe- 
lief and detestation of the whole world. 
Anything to end it—anything! Sir Charles} 


> 





ever had any reason but his love for wooing her. 


She would not yield; she told herself that her 


hesitation was ridiculous, that she should have 
more peace and rest when the matter was set- 
tled, but her self-pleading was of no more avail 


was more agreeable to her than the generality 3 than his. 


of men, and, rarest merit of all, he was silent } 
5 


«I must have a week,” she said. ‘See, we 


and undemonstrative. So she told her mother go to-morrow to Mrs. Clifton’s—you are to join 


that she was content also. 


us there. When you come you shall have your 


“Don’t talk it over,” she said, impatiently; } answer.” 
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«At least,” he said, ‘tell me that you care 
for no one else.” 

«That I can do safely,” she replied; ‘‘more 
than that, if‘ I do not marry you, I shall, pro- 
bably, never become any man’s wife; but I must 
have the week.” 

She held fast to her resolution, and went 

' away to her room. Sir Charles departed in 
search of the two mothers, to tell them how the 
matter stood. 

Mrs. Kingsford was the most surprised, and 
the dowager the most indignant. In her heart, 
the titled lady wondered what the little Yankee 
meant by such impudence—and her plumes 
shook like the crest of an angry cockatoo. 

When Mrs. Kingsford could retire, she went 
in search of Nea with uplifted hands and eyes. 
But Nea speedily checked her wonder and her 
grief. 

“Let me alone!” cried she; ‘‘let me alone! 
T'll either have the week in peace, without 


hearing the subject mentioned, or I’ll go down | 


now and end the whole thing. Let me alone, 
mother, or I'll do it. You know I will!” 

Between her looks and language, Mrs. Kings- 
ford began to,think she was going mad, and was 
willing to leave her io the privacy of her cham- 
ber, and the pleasant purgatory of her own 
thoughts. 

It is & sweet hour in one’s existence when 
one stands face to face with one’s soul, and 
sees it soiled, and stained, and cramped, and 
thwarted, till the tears of angels would hardly 
serve to wash it clean! That was what Nea did 
that night, for she knew that in the whirl of the 
past two years she had so dwarfed hers, and 
was now pushed forward to the final degrada- 
tion. 

Ah! what we live through in these lives of 
ours, and then get up out of the dark and go 
out among our fellows and make no sign! Do 
you think they pity us, the -guardian spirits 
that watch our sins and sufferings? And when 
we fall hopelessly and can never rise again, do 
they pity us the more? Oh! let us hope it, for 
heaven knows, sometimes it seems as if there 
was no mercy for us here below! 

The next morning came, and Nea and her 
mother took their departure. The dowager was 
forced to put a restraint upon herself, to be 
tender and affectionate, even deferential to Nea; 
and all the while she longed to shake her into 
common sense and decency; and if she could 
have given her a hearty bite instead of that last 
kiss, it would have been an immense relief to 
her feelings. 

The Cliftons’ villa, on the Thames, was one of 


the pleasantest houses imaginable to visit. They 
were rich, had a fine social position, and pos- 
sessed of brains. It was one of those houses 
where you positively met people who could talk; 
where you might sit at dinner next a lord or an 
author, but in either case, you could be certain 
he would not have been there unless he had 
something more than a title or popularity to 
recommend him. 

Probably Mrs. Clifton understood Nea better 
than anybody else did, and loved her accord- 
ingly. There were no confidences between 
them; but she knew what was on Nea’s mind, 
and she knew that she needed peace; so she 
kept her mother occupied, and watched to see 
that other people did not bore the girl. 

One hour Nea was recklessly gay, the next 
beset with an insane longing to fling herself 
into the quiet river and make an end. Two 
perfectly horrible days, and then a new crisis. 

She had not been down to dinner that night, 
having staid up to comfort her mother, who 
was ill; came late into the drawing-room, and 
straightway met Percy Vaughn face to face. 
Percy Vaughn, whose name she had not even 
heard during those years—a hint of whose 
whereabouts or proceedings she had not once 
caught. ; 

There they stood, and spoke calmly as people 





must outside of a melodrama, and said pretty 
trifles, and other people came up, and every- 
body talked, and nothing happened. Nothing 
ever does, though it seems odd that it should 
be so, when the present gaps and lets the past 
and its dead come suddenly forth to scare our 
very sduls by their presence. 

“T am so glad you know your countryman,” 
whispered Mrs. Clifton to Nea; ‘I like him ex- 
ceedingly. He has been in town almost two 
years; worked like a dragon at literature, and 
has just published a book that is a great suo- 
cess, and they say he has had money left him 
besides. Who shall say there’s no Inck in the 
world?” 

You can fancy Mrs. Kingsford’s feelings when 
Nea coolly told her that night whom she had 
seen. It was the first time since they left Ame- 
rica that his name had been mentioned between 
them. 

“Percy Vaughn!” fairly shrieked she, for- 
getting her neuralgia in her wrath and fear. 
“How dare he come here!” 

«‘Nonsense, mother!” returned Nea, more 
; honestly than respectfully. ‘‘Because he was 
S invited, of course. He ate his dinner and went 
Saway. It seems he has been growing famous— 
} that new anonymous novel was his.” 
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“TI don’t believe it,” gasped Mrs. Kingsford, 
just because it was a satisfaction, at least, to 
contradict. 

**As the queen pleases,” said Nea, shrugging 
her shoulders. «At all events, he has the credit 
of it.” 

‘*Nea,” sobbed her mother, growing suddenly 
hysterical, “do you mean to break my heart 
and your father’s—to allow that bad young man 
to regain his influence oves you——” 

She stopped with a gurgle in her throat as 
suddenly as if she had been shot. Nea was 
standing before her with a look that would have 
answered admirably for Ristori in Medea; but 
was scarcely the expression one is accustomed 
to seeing on a young woman’s face in private 
life. 

“Don’t say any more, mother! Why he would 
not, if I were willing; he believes that I threw 
him over because he lost his money! Don’t you 
go raking dead ashes out of the past to choke 
me with, I warn you!” 

“Nea, my darling!” 

“‘Understand, mother! I mean to marry Sir 
Charles ; pray be satisfied.” 

She went straight out of the room, and Mrs. 
Kingsford, though she was still frightened and 
troubled, curled herself among the pillows with 
a feeling of relief, for Nea had given her word. 

The next day the mother was still confined to 
her chamber; but she insisted on Nea’s going 
down stairs, never dreaming that Percy Vaughn 
would be back. But he did come; Mrs. Clifton 
had invited him for some expedition that was 
on foot, and he had no mind to refuse. 

For four days he and Nea were thrown into 
almost constant companionship; and at the end 
of that time, how or why he could not have told, 
it was borne in upon him that Nea had no more 
forgotten the old dream than he had done. 
Still he knew that she was going to marry Sir 
Charles. She wished him to know it, and so had 
told Mrs. Clifton, and Mrs. Clifton had told him. 

The very day that Sir Charles was to arrive 
at the villa, Percy Vaughn received a letter 
from America, which brought him news con- 
cerning old Kingsford, that had not yet reached 
even Mrs. Kingsford. He had gone up like a 
rocket during the past year, and now he had 
fallen back like the charred stick—he was 
ruined utterly. 

In two hours from that time, Perey Vaughn 
was at the villa. Mrs. Clifton and all the guests 
were out, the man said. No, he begged par- 
don—Miss Kingsford was somewhere about the 
grounds; she had not gone with the others be- 
cause her mother was unwell. 





Percy bounded off in search, and found her 
by the river’s edge, standing there in the sun- 
shine, and flinging roses into the water and 
idly watching them float down the current. 

She grew a little paler at sight of him; but 
they had both learned lessons enough to be 
calm, and talked like any other young man and 
woman for a time. 

There was a boat moored near, and Perey 
proposed rowing her a little way down the 
river. She assented with an odd feeling as if 
it was all unreal. Sir Charles would be there 
that night; she had not wavered in her resolu- 
tion; she knew very well that Percy Vaughn 
had not thought of offering her his heart again; 
but for the last time she would have something 
like the old dream back—the last time. 

He helped her into the boat and took the oars; 
but after rowing rapidly for awhile, dropped 
them, and seated himself by her side, allowing 
the boat to drift quietly down the tide. 

“Nea,” he said, suddenly, calling her by her 
rame, ‘I came here to say something—I must 
do it. I love you better than ever—I love you! 
I know that you were right to give me up; but 
I have tried to redeem the past. I love you.” 

She did not interrupt him. When he had 
finished, she said, in a cold, repressed voice, 

“It is too late, Percy; they murdered your 
heart and mine long ago. I am not worthy of 
you now.” 

“Oh, my love! my darling——” 

“Hush, Percy! I am going to marry Sir 
Charles Elmore! There, take me back now.” 

«You have not promised, Nea?” 

“But it is the same. In all honor, I am 
bound.” 

«But if you were free—could you go back to 
the old days, Nea—the old dream that was so 
sweet?” 

For the first time the scarlet rushed into her 
face, then faded, leaving it white and ghastly. 

“You are cruel to ask me questions,” she 
said, slowly. 

“No, Nea, no! Listen. If Sir Charles were 
willing to give you up?” 

She broke into a harsh laugh. 

“Sir Charles would not give up my money, 
and my mother would not give up the title. 
Don’t say any more! I am not the girl you 
loved; I am a tired, worn-out, soulless creature.” 

“You shall not slander the woman I love,” he 
answered. ‘You are good and noble; they have 
tried to ruin you, but it has been useless. They 
will let me have you, Nea! Your father has met 
with such heavy losses that you are no longer 
an heiress, thank God!” 
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She looked at him incredulously. But the 
truth in his face could not be resisted: it carried 
conviction with it. 

«Thank God!” she repeated, and burst into 
tears. 

He folded her close to his heart, and she wept 
blessed tears, in which the pain, and the trou- 
ble, and the self-contempt, seemed to go out 
from her soul; and Percy soothed her with 
sweet words, and the little boat drifted idly on 
through the sunlight. 

That was all, © 

When Sir Charles came that night, Nea told 
him the simple truth; and though he pleaded 
and hated to give up anything so beautiful, he 
was grateful to her for refusing him. 

Then Nea took the letters, which had arrived 
from her father, and went upto her mother’s 
room and announced the story of their ruin, 
and the withdrawal of Sir Charles, as gently as 
she could. 

In a slight emergency, Mrs, Kingsford would 
have had spasms; but this trouble was so blatk 
and overwhelming, that she bore it with the 


fortitude even weak women will show at such 
seasons. 

Then Nea told the rest of her tale, and Mrs. 
Kingsford was glad to consent to anything that 
would save them from further mortification— 4 
and Nea went back to Perey. ; 

He had been waiting for her in the garden. 
She came up to him in the moonlight with the 
humility of a child, and said softly, 

“Here I am, Percy, if you will take me.” 

And the cry of joy with which he answered 
her could find no similitude in human language. 
{It was like the psalm of exultation that may 
break from a waking soul when the last mists 

of earth disappear, and it finds itself standing 
on the eternal shore, in the full glory of that’ 
light which shall never grow dim. 
Oh! thank God, that sometimes to some hearts 
peace and rest do come even in this world! Thank 
‘God that there are glimpses enough of happi- 
ness for others shown us here, to keep alive a 
‘gleam of faith that, somewhere, in the endless 
i sweep of lives and worlds we may find our own 
‘ likewise. 











My childhood’s dream, the Orient reached, 
Why yearns my heart for home? 

And why across the stormy seas 
Do all my fancies roam? 


Never before, except in dreams, 
Or painter’s glowing skill, 

Such scenes have broken on my eyes, 
Or made my pulses thrill, 


Oh! witching hours! Oh! days of light! 
Oh! nights of solemn calm! 
That float us down the storied Nile, 
» Along its groves of palm! 
Thebes, February, 1866. 





Here Moses lived, and Joseph ruled, 
And Israel pitched his tent ; 

Here came the Virgin with her child, 
By angel voices sent. 


Here art and science made their home, 
And skill and power reared 

The monuments that mock at Time— 
In awful grandeur weird. 


But though their majesty I feel, 
Still yearns my heart for home; 

And still across the stormy seas 
Do all my fancies roam. 
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Tue flickering firelight falls 

Quaintly upon the walls, 

And down the garden walk, 

Strange shapes and fancies stalk— 

Sad ghosts of the departed flowers 
Mourning the lost, bright Summer hours, 


In the bright ember’s glow 
Rare pictures come and go; 
And shadows flicker o’er 





The dimly lighted floor, 
As waving branches lean across, 
And shade soft beds of forest-moss. 


Sad memories to each other call, 

Their weird tones echo through the hall; 
And faint against the window-pane 

I hear the sobbing of the rain; 

And sad, and low, the dark pines moan 
In one unceasing monctone. 
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His name was Mounterville—John Frederick } eyes and raven tresses had wrought havoc inside 
Mounterville. That sounds romantic, doesn’t it? ; Mr. Mounterville’s capacious vest. 
like the hero of a high-pressure novel, you know, When the thrilling conviction first dawned 
but for all that he wasn’t a bit romantic. Fancy ; upon me I stood stunned, speechless, for about 
thirty-five years, five foot six, two hundred ;ten minutes and a half. Then I sat down in 
pounds’ weight, a florid complexion, and sandy } the nearest chair, and laid my head back, and 
whiskers, and point out the romance, if you laughed, and laughed, and laughed, and laughed, 
dare. That was Mr. J. F. Mounterville; and he ; until ma came running up, and stood before me, 
kept the large gracery store up the village, and } with tears in her eyes, and the camphor-bottle 
sold kerosene, and hog’s-lard, and pork, and } in her hand, thinking it was hysterics. 
butter, and molasses; and if there’s anything “Go away, ma,” I said, as soon as I could 
romantic or sentimental in all that, I shall be } speak, ‘it isn’t that—I mean hysterics; it’s Mr, 
happy to have you tell me of it. How he ever } Mounterville.” 
came to be Mounterville, the gods above only ‘Mr. Mounterville! Whatever has Mr. 
know. If ever Smith—Peter, or Samuel—was { Mounterville done?” 
written in a “human face divine,” it wasin Mr. § ‘Nothing much, only—oh! good gracious!” 
Mounterville’s. But for all that it was his name, { another paroxysm, “only, ma, can’t you see 
real and ona fide, and had been his father’s and ; through the little cheeses, and rolls of butter, 
grandfather’s before him, and was likely to be } and figs, and sausages yet?” 
his son’s, if he ever got that far, for Mr. John “See through them, Lucinda? What do you 
Frederick Mounterville, grocer, was a bachelor. } mean?” 
And that is how I come to be writing about him “Mean? Why, ma, look here; a bat. might 
to-day; for of all the odd things that ever hap- 3 see it—Mr. Mounterville’s in love!” 
pened, I thought then, and I think now, the ‘‘What! Lucinda, my child,” with a look of 
oddest was, that that man should go and fall in } horror; “you never mean to say the unhappy 





love with me. man has fallen in love with me?” 
You see ma—ma’s a widow, and I’m her only “No, ma, not with you—only with me.” 
one, and we keep the village school; ma used to ** Lucinda!” 
send me to the grocery store for the butter, and “It’s true, ma; it has rushed upon me all at 


sugar, and tea, and coffee of every-day life, and } once like an Alpine avalanche! Cheeses and 
Mr. Mounterville used to wait on me a good } sausages are Mr. Mounterville’s way of breath- 
deal, and make pleasing little remarks about the } ing his soul’s deepest feelings. I know what 
weather, and the prices-current, and our school, } Phil Marks’ grins mean now; and I’ve only to say 
and things generally. I didn’t notice it myself, ; the word, and I’m certain to elidtiee the plebeian 
at first, that there was any display of the tender ; name of Thompson for the high-sounding cog- 
passion in all this, for one would as soon have {nomen of Mounterville—Mrs. John Frederick 
thought of a kangaroo in love as Mr. Mounter- ; Mounterville; it’s lovely, isn’t it?” 

ville; but Phil Marks, one of the clerks, got “My dear,” ould ma, thoughtfully, ‘you 
into a way of grinning knowingly whenever I } might do worse.’ 

appeared, and dodging off to wait on some other} ‘‘Yes, die an old maid—the most horrible of 
customer, and leaving me to ‘‘the boss.” And all earthly dooms. And I was twenty-seven 
then, by-and-by, in a sheepish and shamefaced } last birth-day; and when a lovely female comes 
sort of way, Mr. Mounterville took to making § 
me presents. Not bouquets of hot-house ex- 
otics, or Tennyson in gold and azure, or illu- 
minated sheets of music, but nice little cakes of 
cheese, and pounds of roll-butter, and drums of 
figs, and bottles of pickles, and such like, until { rich; selling lard and molassess may not be 
gradually my eyes began to open to the truth, 4 romantic, but it’s remunerative—and Mr. Moun- 


and I realized the staggering fact that my black { terville had made money out of it. He lived 
846 


particular. Well, ma, I'll think about it.” 
AndIdid. I went slowly and thoughifully 

up stairs to my own room, and sat down by the 

window to turn it over. Mr. Mounterville was 








to be twenty-seven, it’s time she ceased to be 
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in a handsome white wooden mansion up the 
village; he kept a horse and buggy in summer, 
and a horse and sleigh in winter, and.a cook, 
and a housemaid, and a boy, and two clerks. 
Could any right-thinking schoolmistress of seven- 
and-twenty-odd long for more? Surely. my 
lucky star had ridden high in the heayens the 
day Mr. Mounterville first cast upon me the eye 
of desire. Yet, oh! my prophetic soul! wast his 
what the dreams of my youth had come to! I 
who had once reveled in the gorgeous delusion 
of wedding a Count Lara, a Corsair, a Giaour, a 
Veiled Prophet! Had not my ideal, all my 
days, been of a grand, unapproachable creature, 
with swarthy skin, and ferocious whiskers, and 
a cimetar by his side? A gentleman who 
would 


“ Leave a Corsair’s name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes.” 


And here I had fallen to this! Come to think 


over a two hundred pound grocer, with sandy 


side-whiskers, and eyes like pin-holes, as a very 
desirable match indeed. 

Nine o’clock struck, school came in, and I 
twitched my gellar and apron straight, glanced 
at my black eyes that had done such execution, 
and descended to teach the young idea how to 
shoot. But I was in a state of pensive abstrac- 
tion 4ll day, and set sums, and wrote copies, 
and slapped little boys and girls, in a frame of 
pleasing melancholy, with my thoughts on the 
white wooden mansion up the village, and the 
cook, and the sleigh, and the chambermaid, and 
the buggy, and piles and piles of new dresses. 
Before I dismissed the forty cherubs on my roll- 
call, (fond of crying as the other cherubim,) I 
had made up my mind, with a gentle sigh, to 
bury in oblivion the image of my Paynim hero, 
with the flashing eyes and the shining cimetar, 
and accept Mr. Mounterville as soon as he 
should screw his courage to the sticking-point 
and propose. 

I think ma must have been revolving the 
matter in her mind, too, and arrived at a similar 
conclusion, for just before dusk she says to me, 

‘Lucinda, love, the molasses is out, and 
there’s no gingerbread. Suppose you take the 
pail, dear, and step over to Mr. Mounterville’s?” 

I was nothing loth. I put on my best bonnet, 
threw my shawl picturesquely over my shoulders, 
took the tin pail and departed. 

It was a lovely evening. The month wag 
February, and the snow lay piled high and 
white. There was no wind, and a crystal moon 
was rising like a shield of silver over the black 
pine-woods, and the sparkling stars cleft frosty 
and keen. The white road glittered as if sown 





with diamonds; and the village lights gleamed 
and twinkled athwart the hazy blue atmosphere. 
All nature was conducive to tender musing as I 
went along for molasses, and my heart was 
melted within me like a roll of Mr. Mounter- 
ville’s butter. 

Mr. Mounterville’s shop was one blaze of illu- 
mination, from three kerosene lamps, suspended 
in mid-air, like the sword of—What’s-his-name. 
The two counters were crowded with customers, 
and Phil Marks and Sam Wilson, the other 
clerk, were busier than nailors, and there was 
an overpowering perfume of coffee, and kerosene, 
and codfish, and apples, that reminded me of 
“Ceylon’s spicy breezes,” and “summer isles of 
Eden in purple spheres of sea.” And there was 
Mr. Mounterv@, waiting with superhuman 
energy on three old women at once, and tying 
up quarter pounds of tea, and ounces of starch 
and pepper, with a rapidity that was the very 
poetry of motion, and made me wink again. 
Mr. Mounterville, who bounced away from the 
three old women, and was confronting me over 
the counter in a flash, with a heavenly smile 
illumining his face. , 

“‘Good-evening, Miss Lucinda, good-evening. 
What can I do for you this evening?” 

Now, if any of my pupils, in making a remark 
to me, had put three “evenings” so close to- 
gether, I should most certainly have rapped 
them over the head for it. But Mr. Mounter- 
ville was different. I could bear tautology from 
him, and smile over it. A’man who keeps three 
servants and two clerks need not stand on trifles 
of rhetoric. 

“Half a gallon of molasses, if you please. 
Yes, it is a lovely evening, Mr. Mounterville. I 
declare, I was almost sorry the walk over was 
so short. Why don’t you take advantage of this 
lovely weather and call and -see us? Ma was 
just remarking to me, she hadn’t seen you she 
didn’t know when.” 

Mr. Mounterville’s florid complexion turned 
absolutely crimson with delight. 

«Did she, Miss Lucinda? Now that was real 
kind of your ma. You see we’ve been pretty 
} busy, right straight along, in the shop here, and 
I ain’t much of a visiting man anyway.” 

“Oh! of course, business before pleasure; but 
you must try and make an exception in our 
favor. How do you sell these pickled mackerel? 
Ma’s so fond of mackerel.” : 

“Miss Lucinda,” Mr. Mounterville cried, 
trembling with eagerness like a calves’-foot 
jelly, “‘might 1 send her over a dozen, just to 
try ’em? Sam ‘ll take ’em, and the molasses, 
too; and if you’ll wait a minute until I wash 
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nie 
my hands and take off my apron, I’ll see you; Mr. Mounterville, firmly, “hain’t you eyer 


home.” thought of being married?” 

A dirty apron, worn habitually round a lover’s; Good .gracious, here it was! I had thought 
waist, can hardly be less than a poisoned dart } Mr. Mounterville would have been embarrassed, 
to the breast of any young woman of refinement. § and stammer, and tremble; but I can’t say he 
But I smothered my feelings and smiled. Yes, } did. He took it coolly, as though the matter in 
I saw Mr. Mounterville take off his apron and hand had been several new tubs of butter, 
wipe two very dirty hands on it; and I smiled! ‘‘Married! Oh! dear me, Mr. Mounterville! 

Sam winked at Phil as he seized the mackerel} such a funny question, you know!” with an 
and the molasses. It was with the eye next} hysterical little giggle. 

Phil; but I saw it, and I folded my shawl around “Is it? Now I should think it was time, 
me like a Roman.toga, and drew myself up, and} When a girl comes to be your age she ought to 
turned my back upon that young man, with a} marry, if ever she means fo.” 

solemnity and austerity of aspect, I’m inclined The odious brute! I could have pounded 
to think, he won’t forget in a hurry. him, but I didn’t. I only giggled more hysteri- 

There were dozens of customers in the shop, } cally than before, and said nothing. 
but, with a wild and reckless d@egard of popu- “I’ve been thinking about marriage a good 
larity and fractional currency, Mr. Mounterville } deal myself, lately,” pursued Mr. Mounterville, 
shuffled them over to Phil, and stalked majesti- } looking severely at Sam, who, gazing back at 
cally out into the night, with me by his side. } us, had spilled the mackerel over the snow, 
He didn’t offer me his arm, (to take a gentle-} «and I’ve about made up my mind to try it. I 
man’s arm, in our village, is equivalent to a} haven’t had much time all along, up to the 
binding engagement,) but we trod along, side } present, to reflect on such light matters; but 
hy side, slowly and sentimentally, with wre I’m pretty comfortably off in the world now. 
Sam on ahead, stopping every now and then to} Got a nice house, and everything frzed up in 
shift the molasses and mackerel from one hand } pretty good style, and all I want to top off with 
to the other, and take a backward glance at us. } is a wife. Iain’t so young as I’ve been, and 

The night was lovely—I think I made the} no more are you, Miss Thompson, and I think 
remark before. A profound stillness reigned, } we couldn’t do better. Now, what do you say? 
and everything in the firmament above, and the } J want a wife, and you want a husband, so sup- 
earth beneath, was conducive to a tender decla- 3 pose we clinch a bargain? I don’t believe you 
ration. My heart throbbed, as the heart of a} can do better.” 
spotless maiden should throb, the first time the} Good heaven! Did ever mortal maiden hear 
question is popped; and Mr. Mounterville, with; such a proposal! The coarse, nasty wretch! 
his hat rather on one side, as he likes to wear: But I thought of the white mansion, and the 
it, and a pungent odor of codfish and onions } horse and carriage, and servants, and swallowed 
about him, looked up at the moon with one eye } my wrath. 
shut, and a plaintive expression of countenance. ‘<Oh! Mr. Mounterville, this is so—so sudden!” 

“Nice, isn’t it?” remarked Mr. Mounterville I stammered, and then I dropped like a holly- 
—we had walked about three dozen yards with- 3 hock on the stem, and was silent. 
out exchanging a syllable. ‘I always had a «Sudden, is it?” said Mr. Mounterville, taking 
hankering after moonlight, and then it’s a saving { @ pinch of snuff; why I thought I’d been hint- 
in kerosene, too, if a man only keeps his shop- 3 ing at it this some time (in groceries gratis, I 
door open. How’s the school getting on, Miss} thought.) But never mind the suddenness, Miss 
Lucinda?” Lucinda, it’s out now, and let us have your 

“Pretty well; much the same as usual.” answer—Yes, or No. 

‘Don’t you ever get tired of that there? It’s; This was an upright and downright way of 
sort of wearing to the feelings, Pshould think.” } putting things with a vengeance! With a low- 


> 





**Do you mean teaching?” lived longing in my ten finger-nails to scratch 
“Yes; it’s wearing, ain’t it?” his odious eyes out, I stammered and drooped 
I sighed heavily; you could have heard me a} my head. 

good way off. : “I hardly know what to say, Mr. Mounter- 


‘“‘But what can we do, Mr. Mounterville? ; ville; one feels—feels so——” and there I came 
We must live, ma and me, and to live we must? to a dead lock. 
labor. It is of no use complaining; it is our ‘Good gracious!” cried Mr. Mounterville, 
lot, and must be endured.” (Sigh the second.) } wildly, “can’t you say something! Yes, or no, 
‘Well, but, Miss Lucinda, look here,” said } that’s easy enough, I’m sure.” 
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«Yes, then,” I returned, goaded to despera- { Mounterville’s spirits rising with it, he proposed 
tion; “if ma don’t object.” the first of April for his wedding-day. 

«Qh! she won’t object; she knows which side ‘‘ April Fool’s-day, you know,” with a chuckle, 
of her bread’s buttered! I'll go in and er “so kind of appropriate, you know. Let’s be 
to her—nothing like striking whilst the iron’s} married April Fool’s-day, Miss Lucinda?” 
hot. And here we are. Sam, I’ve kept my eye If I could have shied the plate of sponge-cake 
on you all along, and I’ll trounce you within an } at his head, as he sat there, what an inexpressi- 
inch of your life when I get back. Be off!” ble relief it would have been to my overcharged 

Off scuttled Sam in mortal alarm, and enter} heart! But I only “grinned horribly a ghastly 
Lucinda, followed by Mr. Mounterville. smile,” and said it should be whenever he 

Ma was in the parlor, darning stockings; and } wished. 
she got up and shook hands with my companion 3 So the wedding-day being fixed, and all things 
with motherly vim. settled, Mr. Mounterville got up to go. I accom- 

“So happy to see you, Mr. Mounterville—} panied him to the gate, shook hands with him 
such a while since you've been here! Take the } across it, bade him good-night, and watched 
rocking-chair, do. And how well you’re look-} him plodding along the moonlit road, his hands 
ing; dear me! growing younger every day— in his pockets, and whistling for purest joy, like 
isn’t he, Lucinda?” an asthmatic bull-frog. 

“Thanky, mum,” responded Mr. Mounter-} As I stood there contemplating the starry 
ville, dropping into the Boston rocker, and mak- } brilliancy of the sky, and the spotless white- 
ing it creak in every pore; ‘‘so a man ought} ness of the earth in a pensive reverie, there 
when he’s going to be married.” started out from the corner of the house, and 

“Going to be married!” with a little scream. } the shadow of an old pear-tree, a young man, 
«Just hear that, Lucinda!” who stood still and confronted me. 

“She hus heard it, mum; I asked her coming } I gave one little yelp of terror and started 
along—that’s why I made Sam fetch the mo-} back, staring with all my might. And no won- 
lassess—and she’s said yes; and all that’s want-} der, for the young man was tall as a telegraph- 
ing’ your consent—and that won’t be wanting pole, and robed in sombre black; and his coun- 
long, I reckon.” } tenance was livid, albeit handsome, with two 

My ardent wooer snorted and took another } blazing black eyes, and a shock of tar-black 
pinch of snuff. Ma put her handkerchief to her } hair. 
eyes and sniffled; and I—I sat staring at the} “Oh! let me not startle you, pretty one,” 
fire, and pulling the fringe frantically out of my } said this remarkable phenomenon, in a deep 
shawl. and husky bass; ‘chad I a heart for falsehood 

“I’m sure,” ma sobbed at last, ‘it’s a trial, } formed, I never could injure thee! Do you 
and you'll overlook a mother’s feelings, Mr. } take boarders in your house?” 

Mounterville, though not being a mother your- The jerking suddenness with which this 
self, you can’t be expected to understand. I} question was put, and the peculiar style of his 
don’t see how I shall ever get on without her; } two previous remarks, left me gasping like a 
and you'll have a treasure that ‘money can’t} stranded fish, and utterly unable to reply. 

buy, though I say it that hadn’t ought to, and— “And still she gazed,” said this tall young 
Lucinda, my love,” with a sudden gush, ‘‘kiss} man, rapidly, with a violent sweep of one arm; 





eee 


me!” ‘cand still the wonder grew! Tell, oh! tell me, 
I kissed ma, and then ma went over and} fairest maiden, do you keep boarders?” 

kissed Mr. Mounterville with a second gush. I found my tongue at last. 

Mr. Mounterville snorted again, and took some “If you’ll step in, sir,” I said, unlatching the 





more snuff. gate, “‘I’ll see. We do take boarders occasion- 
“That means yes, don’t it? Then we've} ally; but you must speak to my mother.” 

clinched the bargain, I suppose, Miss Lucinda?” “Oh! thou hast been the cause of this an- 
‘“‘T suppose so,” rather sulkily. guish,; my mother,” chanted the tall young man, 
Thereupon Mr. Mounterville got up and shook } striding through. “Proceed, bright vision! I 





) my hand as if it had been the village pump, and } follow whithersoever thou leadest.” 


shook hands with ma; and ma, in a gay and} Really this young gentleman’s style of con- 
sprightly manner, tripped out of the room and } versation was remarkable, to say the least of it. 
returned presently with a bottle of blackberry- I opened the door in considerable trepidation, 
wine and some slices of sponge-cake. This in- and ushered him into the maternal presence. 

nocuous collation being partaken of, and Mr.} ‘Madam, I salute thee, lo te saluted” said 
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the seeker after lodgings, laying his hand on 
his heart and bowing low; ‘this fair creature, 
your daughter, I perceive, informs me you take 
boarders. Madam, madam, may I have’ that 
honor?” 

“Goodness me, Lucinda, my dear!” cried ma, 
jumping back, and dropping her balls and 
needles in a paroxysm of terror and dismay. 

“Fear not, fear not, fairest being!” said the 
gentleman, in a shrill, chanting voice, and 
transfixing me with his wild, black eyes. ‘I 
know not, I ask not if guilt’s in thy heart; but 
I know I want lodgings whatever thou art. 
Answer me, quickly!” getting excited, ‘“‘and 
answer me truly, minion, wilt thou, or wilt thou 
not?” 

Then it all flashed upon me—the tall young 
gentleman was mad! He looked like Lara, or 
the Corsair, a good deal; but I didn’t care for 
my ideal just then, and would have given a 
year of my life to see Mr. Mounterville’s florid 
complexion and sandy whiskers beaming on me 
through the door. I had heard that a lunatic, 
and a dangerous one, had escaped out of an 
asylum in the next town, and was supposed to 
be hiding in the pine-woods. And here he was, 
glaring upon me with flaming black eyes, and 
towering up, a colossal giant, to the ceiling. 

“Speak!” cried our terrible visitor, advanc- 
ing a step toward me, ‘speak! or, by the stars 
above, I'll tear thy perjured soul from out thy 
craven carcase, and fling it to the four winds 
of heaven! Wretch! miscreant! base minion!”’ 
with a howl and a hop nearer me, “this night 
shalt thou pay the penalty of thy crime; this 
night my wrongs shall be avenged!” 

He made a grab at me, caught me by the 
shoulder, and waved the other arm aloft. I 
gave one shrick, one wild, wild shriek, and 
then my throat was grasped. 

“Foul wizard, avaunt! I have marshaled my 
clan! Down, slave—down! Cease thy cries, for 
these dungeon walls are thick, and none shall 
hear, or help! Die the death! Die! worm, toad, 
siren, fiend in female form! Die! thy hour has 
come!” 

Not yet! The door was flung open, and oh! 
thanks and praise forever! in rushed Mr. Moun- 
terville, and laid hold of my frantic opponent. 
My face was black, my eyes and tongue pro- 
truding, and I rolled over in a heap on the floor. 

‘Ah, vassal! dog of a Christian! thou hast 
come to the rescue!” yelled the madman; “thou 
would’st shield the wanton thing! But share 
her fate, cur! Let me hurl thee to inferno!” 

There was a clutch and a wrestle, and they 





Vr 
rolled over and over, locked in each other's en- 
brace. There is a time in the life of every man, 
I suppose, when he rises to sublimity—thig was 
Mr. Mounterville’s time. The Corsair couldn't 
have fought more manfully for Medora than my 
brave little man for me. And he was victorious! 
The madman was a mere skeleton, and his fictj. 
tious strength gave way. Mr. Mounterville 
pinned him to the floor, and called to me. 

“Fetch me the clothes-line, Lucinda, and 1']] 
fix this squirming vagabond. Ah, yes! you 
would, would you?—you crazy scamp! That 
will do; hold his heels, and keep him from 
kicking. Wasn’t it lucky I dropped my pocket; 
book, and came back to look for it; and I heard 
you yell out here on the road. Now he’s safe; 
and there’s the mother in a fit in the corner, 
See to her, Lucinda—this chap’s all right!” 

I shook ma, and sprinkled her, and slapped 
her, and presently brought her round. And al] 
the while the lunatic lay on the floor glaring at 
the ceiling. 

“Ah! you’re quiet now, you matchless de- 
ceiver!” said Mr. Mounterville, civirg him 4 
little push with his toe; “but just untie you, 
and see the cantrips you’d cut up. Where would 
you be now, Lucinda, only for me?” 

Where, indeed? Would you believe it? I 
walked right over and kissed Mr. Mounterville! 

“False! false!” moaned the young man on 
the floor, ‘‘false as fair! Thou hast learned to 
love another; thou hast broken every vow! But 
go it—go it! Let fate do her worst, I'll not 
flinch!” 

It was of no use—he was tied too fast. I went 
to the village for help, and our lunatic was 
removed with his eyes fixed on the stars, and 
dreamily murmuring poetry. He had been an 
actor, it appeared afterward, when his keepers 
found him, and one of the worst cases in the 
asylum. I was grateful to Mr. Mounterville, of 
course, and gratitude is akin to love. After 
all, Medora and Gulnare, and the rest of these 
poetic beings who had delightfully romantic 
husbands, (by-the-by were they their husbands,) 
were unspeakably unhappy young women; and 
it was much better to marry a rich, stout, elderly 
grocer, than a cut-throat brigand, if one comes 
to look at it in a proper light. And so I rather 
think I’m resigned to my fate. 

April is drawing near; my dresses are being 
made; the school is broken up; and the grocery 
store flourishes like a green bay-tree. And sit- 
ting here, gazing at the moonrays with folded 
hands and dreamy eyes, I sign myself, for the 
last time, yours, pensively, Lucinda Thompson. 
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WHAT FRANK THOUGHT ABOUT MARRYING. 





BY MARY V. 


SPENCER 





«Axp when are you and Kate going to be} 
married?” 

The speaker was one of two young men, } 

smoking segars in a private room. 

“If you mean Kate Kelso, never. It’s all 
yery well to dance with such a girl, but no poor } 
man would think of marrying her.” ; 

“Why not, Frank? She’s handsome, accom- 

plished, in the very best set, dresses | 
and will have a fortune when Mr. Kelso dies.” 

“Look here, Charley, do you think ’ma fool? : 

Ican’t afford to marry Miss Kelso; and it is just } 
because she is in the fashionable set, dresses ex- } 
pensively, and has expectations from her father. 
I am only beginning to succeed at the bar. It } 
isa long time, as you know from your own ex- } 
perience as a physician, before a large income 
can be earned in a profession. As yet I am} 
not earning such an income. Miss Kelso has } 
been brought up luxuriously. Her father keeps } 
acarriage, goes to a watering-place every sum- 
mer, and entertains constantly when at home. ; 
Kate is so accustomed to the excitement of | 

society, has been so much admired and flat- 5 

tered, has had her every wish so anticipated, } 
that the prosaic life of a wife, on a narrow in- ; 
come, would soon destroy any little romance } 
with which she might enter the married state. 
Her very dresses, my dear fellow, would eat up ; 
half my earnings.” 

“TI think you are hard on her. Any true} 
woman, if she marries the man she loves, will ; 
cheerfully submit to sacrifices for his sake.” 

“So it is said, and so, in justice to the sex, 
most of them, at least, try todo. But, Charley, 
old fellow, you and I know, from our own expe- 
rience, that habit is stronger than good resolu- } 
tions. A man, brought up in luxury, can never } 
live as cheaply, if he gets poor, as the son of a 
poor man. Nor can a woman either. A rich} 
man’s daughter is not the girl for a poor man’s } 
wife. It isn’t her fault; it’s her misfortune.” 

“But you lose sight of the fact, that Kate will 
inherit a share of her father’s property.” 

“Not at all. - Mr. Kelso is only fifty, hale and } 
hearty. He will, probably, live for twenty years 
yet. Nor, till he dies, will his daughter get a 
cent. Meantime she will spend as much extra, 
every year, as will represent the interest of the } 
fortune she will inherit. At the end of the} 
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’ dash. 
} than any girl in her set; which meant that her 


? he spent too much money. 


twenty years, yes! long before that, I should be 
ruined, or else broken down in health in conse- 
quence of being in debt and over-worked.” 

“Well, that’s true. See what a scrape Harry 
Smith has got into!” 

“Yes! He married the daughter of a man 
said to be worth a million. Old Mr. Cary did 
not give her a penny. She had her wedding 
outfit, but that was all, On Harry’s part, there 
> was nothing to support her with, except what 
' he made out of his business; and he was but a 
young merchant, with very little realized wealth. 
Sophy Cary was stylish and fond of making a 
She had the reputation of dressing better 


wardrobe cost the most. Harry took his wife 
to the Continental Hotel, for even he had sense 
enough to know he couldn’t afford to go to 
} housekeeping in the only way in which Sophy 
} would consent to go—that is, with a house on 


SW alnut street, or at least on Chestnut street, 


furniture from Paris, a ball every winter, and 
ail that sort of thing. Heaven knows what he 
; paid for his parlor and chamber, but it was a 
fabulous sum; or what would have been thought 
so in the days of your father or mine. In the 


‘summer they went to Saratoga—for Sophy 


wouldn’t stoop to country boarding. There 
she had her pony-pheton and a dozen Paris 
dresses. In the fall the hard times came, and 
Harry failed, partly because he neglected his 


> business to be at Saratoga, and partly because 


I understand he 
owes twice as much as he can pay. The prin- 
cipal creditor is reported to have said that it 
} would have been cheaper to have given Harry 
the salary of a bank president, and let him do 
} nothing. Now this is, I admit, an exceptional 
case. Susy was unusually extravagant, even 
more so than Kate. But she is a type, after 
all, of a large class; and a class that frightens 
young men, and keeps them from marrying.” 

‘But what is to be done? We all expect to 
marry some day; and there are no girls except 
girls like Kate, or Susy.” 

“I beg your pardon. There are plenty of 
them. Of course, to find the right kind, you 
must, I am afraid, generally go outside of the 
fashionable set. For it is only the daughters 
and wives of rich men that can afford to be 
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fashionable. Other women haven’t the time to } plishments, her knowledge of literature, music 
. . . . . ? 
waste in receptions and parties, day after day, } and art, she is as far above Miss Kelso as heaven 


-and night after night. Nor can any but the 3 is above earth. In fact, Charley, how can merely 


rich afford to dress in the extravagant manner $ fashionable girls be accomplished; at least in 
in which fashionable women, in great cities like {the true sense of the word? They are up all 
this, dress now-a-days. If you wish a wife, you } night at balls, and so have to sleep half the next 
must look elsewhere for one, unless, indeed, you $day. They’ve no time to read, even if they 


are a millionaire.” 

‘“Where would you look?” 

“There are plenty of families, thousands of 
them in Philadelphia, and tens of thousands in 
country towns and villages, where the daughters 
are well educated, and yet have been brought 
up to help themselves. I know one where one 
daughter, who has a taste in that direction, 
makes all the bonnets she and her sisters wear. 
Another is a capital dress-maker. All attend 
to household affairs. They make cake, prepare 
desserts, and could, I’ve no doubt, bake bread. 
Yet they are quite as intelligent and companion- 
able as Kate Kelso and her set. No man, with 
the right feeling, wishes to make his wife a 
drudge. But we men have to work, and why 
shouldn’t women take their share?” 

‘Well, since you speak of it, I can recall such 
families also. But they don’t go to balls and 
dance the German.” 

“No. The daughters of such families are 


taught to think home-virtues better than mere 


surface accomplishments. Men want true women 


wished to; but, as a class, they don’t wish to, 
All they think of, or talk about, is the beaux, 
or their dresses. It’s chatter, chatter, chatter, 
and nothing else. We dance with them, but we 
don’t pretend to love them. A little gossip is 
all they are up to. Now and then we make 
nating call, but who thinks of spending an 
} evening with them?” 
; “Come, come, you are too severe. A good 
’many of them are really brilliant talkers, at 
; least, I find them so.” 

“Yes, the best of them, and at a ball. But if 
¢ you marry one of them, you will find, my dear 
‘fellow, that she keeps her brilliant talk for 
‘ society, and is as stupid as stupid can be at 
; home. The champagne foams for the public: 
for you the stale wine only is left. I tell you, 
‘ Charley, I am not a bit more severe than truth 
é compels me to be. 1 don’t wonder men, in what 
is called good society, marry so rarely. A wife 





in such circles is too expensive a luxury. A 
girl, instead of being your helpmate, is a clog 
>on you. We have to do all the work, and they 


¢ 
for wives, and not mere butterflies.” ; get all the fun. That’s why young men don't 

“T shall be curious, Frank, to see your wife.” } marry—and there’s the whole of it.” 

“If you will come with me, to-morrow even- So ended the conversation. Harry married 
ing, I will introduce you to the young lady who the one to whom he introduced his friend; and 
has promised to fill that position. She is the } that friend, after a few months, married her 
daughter of a widow, and has been brought up ’ sister. They certainly are both supremely 
economically, brought up like the girls I have } happy, happier than if either had married 
been describing to you. She does not go out } Miss Kelso, or one of her type. But still, as 
much into society, because she cannot afford it; ; Charley said, perhaps they were too hard on 
though, from her connections, she could, if she } girls brought up as Kate had been. We don't 
wished, go into the very best. But I do not ’ pretend to decide. But we wonder sometimes 
think she regrets it. As for her real accom-: if mothers are not the most to blame. 
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BY E. M. SIMMONS. 


_— 


Long years ago I hid you out of sight; Though once, with lingering, love-knit palm, held fast? 
Why here to stir sad memories within, 


Ah! I human—ye the only links 
And move my heart so tenderly to-night? Raina Shorties iy 


That bind my life to ali that’s sweeé and true! 
Love was its only star—it waning sinks; 
I’m hard and hopeless, nothing left but you! 


What is it holds my hand when raised to throw 
Your faded pages to the eager flame? 

What weakness in me, that there come and go 
Those old, fond, by-gone dreams unbid again? 


And ye farewell at last! I will be strong; 
Your smoke curls up on silent, fleecy wing, 

Bearing my voiceless prayer, that thus, through wrong, 
My resurrected love may one day spring! 


Why are you here, poor, yellow, musty things? Perhaps would fail to grect mine as a friend, 


Why should I cherish, when the hand that penned 
Long since, perchance, forgot my parting clasp? 
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THE TRAGEDY OF FAUQUIER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETO. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 281, 


CHAPTER III. with a strange, humiliated gesture, and going 
THE QUIET MEAL. back to her chair, sat down and took up her 
THERE was a week’s interregnum of quiet at } sewing, burying whatever emotion moved her 
Chafron house. A wedding in the family, a in the quiet motion. Chafron said no more. 
the adjoining county, had gathered the cousins } The few words from*his wife had moved him 
to the farthest remove. Even old John Page} deeply—she had been a women little used to 
had gone with the tide, and Col. Chafron re- } expression of affection. He sat a long time 
mained in the house alone with his wife and } looking in the fire, a quiet, dreamy smile in his 
daughter. } blue eyes and large mouth, his fingers beating 
They went one evening from the wide, vacant } softly together. 
parlor into a snug little room, which belonged} The room spoke of Mrs. Chafron in every 
especially to Madam Chafron. part of its appointment—the moderated tone in 
“Let us have supper here, Louise,” said her } colors, the dainty cleanliness. She was fond of 
father, rubbing his hands cheerfully as he} pets; bird-cages hung against the wall; a dog 
caught sight of the glowing fire. ‘One comes} at the door, an Angola cat on the rug; her few 
nearer to mother here than anywhere outside;” } books, a Bible, John Bunyan’s works, and one 
and when Miss Chafron had gone out of the} or two others, also devotional, were on a little 
door, he went up to the chair where his wife } table beside her; marvels of crochet and knit- 
sat sewing, and stroking the folds of her brown , ting-work were scattered about. She was per- 


-hair tenderly, stooped and kissed her, the color } petually busied in making little gifts for people, 


rising in her thin cheeks as though it had been ; keeping them profound secrets until they were 
for the first time. finished. Some pots of rose geranium bloomed 
Mrs. Chafron did not look up or smile. She} in the window the year round; she always wore, 
drew his hands suddenly down,. however, and } too, some leaves in her breast, the clean, homely 
pressed them vehemently to her lips, her face } fragrance seemed to suit her life in some way. 
Lou came in presently, preceding old Nolly 
} with the supper-tray, her chubby face in a glow. 
$ «JT cooked the oysters myself,” she said, her 
‘“‘No, no, William.” She rose hastily, putting } eyes glistening as she caught sight of the quiet 
down her work, and pushed forward his easy- } pair by the fireside, and her father’s happy face. 
chair, busily arranging the cushions. ‘It is so} ‘‘1t is so seldom we have a cozy meal alone.” 
long since we were alone together here. Some- Chafron watched her anxiously adjust the 


contracted for a moment as with pain. 
“You are not ill, Judith?” looking anxiously 





thing brought back the old days when we were 


She stood beside him when he was seated, put- 


little table with an amused smile in his eyes. 


supper we used to have fifteen years ago, only 





; 
> 
5 
; 

first married, and Lou a baby, that was all.” “Come, mother,” he said, ‘“‘here is the very 
$ 
$ 


ting back the hair from his forehead with one } this great girl has come between us.” 
hand, looking doubtfully into hiseyes. “Lately} He forgot for that hour the shadow waiting a 
there has seemed to be a something coming be-$} few steps beyond for him. Afterward, when 
tween us, William.” shadows heavier than death had chilled all 
“Nothing can do that, Judith—not sient dae and strength out of his life, he looked 
death.” He stroked the hand resting in his } back to that homely little scene as the last 
own, smiling at the tears that stood in her } glimmer of what had been a long and bright 
eyes. For a moment Mrs. Chafron stood look- } day. 
ing eagerly in her husband’s face; the trust,} It was homely enough; but the supper which 
the awful tenderness of his life’s faith in her} Lou had cooked, the two faces opposite to her 
came into it as never before. She stood a mo-} were precisely the pleasures which suited Mrs. 
ment irresolute, as if she would have stooped to } Chafron, and brought her out in full vigor. She 
kiss him again; then she shrank behind him? was zealous in praising the cakes = coffee ; 
5 
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eager in contriving that the choice bits should “*Yes, we have had each other, William,” her 
find their way to the colonel’s, or her daughter’s } forehead again contracting, as if she curbed 
plate; keenly interested in the stream of gossip 3 some sudden pain. 
which Lou had kept up, though she listened ; Chafron was silent a moment, looking at her 
with the look of annoyance in her placid face 3 intently, an old doubt troubling him whether, if 
if the censure grew sharp. she had mingled more with the world, she might 
“I do not think cousin Lucy is selfish, my } not have found wider and higher pleasures than 
dear,” she would mildly interpose. ‘She is {lay in her poultry-raising, housekeeping, or 





only too self-sacrificing to her children.” study of John Bunyan. 

“That is only an extended sort of selfish- “Sometimes I doubt, Judith,” he said, 
ness,” the young woman pronounced, with a 3 ‘whether I have not suffered you to seclude 
decisive nod. yourself too much since we were married, 


¢ 


“It is so easy for a yaung girl to be severe,” ; Why, for twenty years,” the singularity of 
Mrs. Chafron replied, with an anxious pain in } the fact striking him with a sudden novelty, 
her face. ‘*You never have been tempted.” ‘you have never traveled beyond the village 

So the talk went on in the old domestic 3 yonder.” 
fashion, neither wise nor witty; a pungent She smiled placidly. ‘Why should I? If] 
humor on one side, and grave moderation on $ were like some women who are willing to ne- 
the other; the probable marriages in cousin } glect their houscholds——” Then, arrested by 
Lee’s family, down in Albemarle; the birth of $some intricate stitch in her knitting, the words 
cousin Mary’s boy, etc., etc. But to Chafron 3 dropped slowly into silence. 
the voices, and half understood words, were Chafron’s voice, when he spoke to his wife, 
pleasant as the chiming of bells with some {was always curiously low and tender. ‘What 
old, sweet melody. To-night his brain seemed {I wished to ask you, Judith, was, whether it 
keenly alive; his senses even were touched with 3 was right in either of us, for an unreasonable 
@ pleasure-like pain by every friendly sound or { whim, to deny to Louise the happiness which 
action. Remembering that night years after- 3 we -have tasted more deeply than most men or 
ward, and the tragedy which it held for him, } women.” 
he remembered the red glimmer of the sun; A strange hardness crept into her face, but 
through the cedars that shaded the window ; she made no answer, her white fingers shifting 
where they sat at supper; the cool autumn $ the ivory needles more rapidly. 





wind, with its scent of the hickory-woods in ‘“‘Louise is old enough,” gently, ‘‘to havea 
the defile; the quiet, brown dress which his } knowledge of what will satisfy her life; andI 
wife wore, some bright crimson leaves which $ doubt if we ” 


Louise had fastened in her hair. No trifle was ‘She is young enough to hasten to her own 
forgotten. He remembered with especial dis- ¢ruin,” in a low, hoarse voice. ‘At her agel 
tinctness how, when the supper was over, and } was a wife and mother.” 
Louise had gone to the library to receive some “A wife only, my love. Louisa was not born 
evening visitors, he sat with his wife listening ; until 81, you remember.” 
to the songs they were singing, as the sound} She began to fold and unfold her work with 
floated up through the vacant house. trembling fingers, her nostrils inflated, her lips 
“That is Henry Loper’s voice,” the colonel ; blue. ‘Why do you urge this matter of Louisa’s 
said, with a furtive glance at Mrs. Chafron. ’ marriage, William? She is young—she is allI 
She had been humming some old-fashioned have. Why will you persist in taking her from 
air herself under her breath, as was her habit } me?” 
while she sewed; but the sounds choked in her ‘‘My darling, God knows I have no wish to 
throat, and she lost her color at the first note of ;rob you of the child! I only would give you 
the ringing bass voice below. She made no an- ; both another protector if 
swer. 


an 








There is a reason, 
Judith, believe me, for my earnestness in this 
“Judith,” said Col. Chafron, after a long, { matter. Besides,” hastily, ‘you told me that 
anxious pause, ‘do you ever think how happy ; you would be willing to part with her if she 
our life has been? How different it would have } had chosen to marry her cousin Robert.” 
been with us if we had chosen not to marry?” “If she had chosen to marry any one but this 
“We have lived solitary lives,” she said, hur- ; man,” rising in her agitation and standing 
riedly; “the crowd of people about us has not } before him, her hands working nervously to- 
hindered me, at least, from living alone.” > gether. 
‘“We have had each other,” gently. { Chafron also rose. ‘Be calm, wife; I will 
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never mention the man’s name after this night {drew her to him as vehemently, the terrible 


rather than that you should be pained. And ; insight of suspicion gone. ‘Why, Judith, what 
yet, for the child’s sake, will you not consider ; is this?” he cried, with a shrill, nervous laugh, 
for one moment? She loves him.” g which had to the woman’s ears a terrible pathos 

«You are wrong. Consider what you say, ; in it. ‘Have we lived this long life together to 
William Chafron. It is no idle thing for Louisa ; have secrets and suspicion from each other now? 
togive her heart to any man. She is like you, {I'll trust you. It is a little matter, after all. 
not her mother. When her love goes from her } You are the child’s mother, and ought to have 
it will be for life; she is no reed to be blown by ; her heart nearer your own. I will never men- 
the wind hither and thither.” tion Henry Loper’s name to you again.” 

Her features were pinched, her tones shrill; He could not but see the sudden relief which 
her whole manner that of a woman possessed } she tried to conceal in her face. But he could 
by some terrible thought, that swayed her to i not throw his child’s happiness away, as he 
and fro on the verge of insanity. $ thought he was doing, without a last effort. «If 

«Judith, my darling! what does this mean? } you will promise me to think of Louisa before 
No mere whim of dislike could move you thus. 3 you determine the matter? I ought not to fear 
What have you heard of the man that has pre- ; to leave the child’s future in your hands.” 
judiced you against him?” ‘But you do fear! You do not trust me.” 

“I know no ill of Henry Loper,” she said, “She loves him, Judith. You are blind to 
slowly. The change which his words produced ; that.” 
in her face struck Chafron with dumb surprise. She drew back with a gesture of fierce impa- 
«I know no ill of Henry Loper,” she repeated ; t lence, 
and her cheeks warmed, her eyes grew dim and ; “Oh! William, William! it is you who have 

; 





tremulous, her whole figure dilated with an in- ; been blind—who will go blind to your grave! 

describable womanly grace as she spol, and } Let me go now. I must breathe the fresh air 

stood with her head drooping, a curious, earnest } before I sleep.” . 

smile on her lips. «Will you walk on the terrace?” gently. «I 
It occurred to her husband, curiously, then, ; will go with you, Judith.” 

that she was still a young, beautiful woman. “TI would prefer to be alone, William. Iam 





Habit had latterly dulled his perception of the { going to the quarters with some medicine. You 
fact. . need not be alarmed if I am late.” 
Raising her head, she looked at him, bringing Col. Chafron left his wife’s room without a 
back her thoughts from whatever strange jour- word of discussion. She was his wife, yet she 
ney they had taken; hesitated for a moment, {was no less a woman to be surrounded by all 
and then, with a quick, sweeping step toward ; the homage of as formal courtesy as in her 
him, she put her arms about his neck, looking ; maiden days. 
into his eyes. $ Glancing back at her as he closed the door, 
“Do you love me, William Chafron?” the he saw her take down a satchel, which she gene- 
peach-like blush still upon her cheek, and dewy ; rally carried in her visits to the quarters, con- 
brilliance in her eyes. taining medicine, and the like, systematically 
But some curious instinct told her- husband; arranged. A queer smile came into Chafron’s 
that neither blush nor tear belonged to him. ; face; the little act did so set her apart as her- 
“If my life has not showed my love, Judith, }self—the quaint, quiet, busy little housewife, 


4 


Q 


in all these years, it is useless to put it into ; who had been so dear to him for more than half 
words.” of his lifetime. And a moment ago, what mad 
“Trust me in this, then. Put this man away ‘fancy was that which had seized him? That 
from my daughter. She never can be his wife. } she had lived too much alone; that he had for- 
” She } gotten she was still young and beautiful; that, 
stopped, the sudden heat gone, her counte- { coming in contact with Loper, a man who spoke 
nance growing blanched and rigid; then added, ; his strength in every look, word—fresh from 
“There is a reason. Must I give it?” the outer world, of which she had caught such 
Col. Chafron thrust her from him, holding her ; partial glimpses, she had been dazzled, bewil- 
at arm’s length for a fierce, quick moment of ; dered. 
scrutiny. “If you have concealed anything His blood grew hot in his veins to think he 
which it costs you such pain to reveal to me, } had, even by a moment’s thought, so wronged 
Judith, it is better that I should not know it.” 3 her. His pure Judith! As pure noy in her 
Then his hands slid along her arms, and he ; matronly dignity as in her first flush of youth. 
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CHAPTER IV } oak avenue, mechanically walked to a window 

THE SECRET INTERVIEW. which commanded a view of the road, idly 


Cu Arron betook himself to the study to turn waiting to see the young man pass. To hig 
over the last week’s papers by a half-trimmed } surprise, however, he did not come, and the 
lamp; listening to the low murmur of voices sound of his horse’s steps suddenly ceased. 
from the drawing-room, where Louisa and Henry “He has taken the clay path through the 
Loper were lingering over the piano, filling up ; ; woods,” he said—and the moment after forgot 
the pauses in their talk by chance chords played } ; the matter in his own gloomy thoughts. After. 
at random, or snatches of songs, which were ward this circumstance, with every other of that 
open before them. Now and then a hearty } $ night, assumed its miserable significance in his 
burst of laughter would jar the silence. memory. About half an hour after, Louise, 

“They are very happy in their love,” said | passing through the hall, caught sight of him 
Chafron, with a faint smile. «It may all come } ‘ standing alone, still by the window, and putting 
right yet. Whatever this silly obstacle may be, ; down her chamber-lamp, she ran in to kiss him 
Judith’s love for the child will overcome it.” ; good-night. Col. Chafron held her in his arms 

Then he turned to his account-books for half ; ; with a half-guilty feeling. She was so full of 
an hour, and shut them with a bewildered, lack- } life and health; so ignorant that to-night the 





Seshie: tet $chance of happiness had been taken from her; 

“I'll leave that for George,” with a sigh of $and that in a little while she would have only 
oY‘ 

relief. “It suits the old fellow.” He took :2¢? mother to protect her. But Lou was eager 


down his guns one after another with a show ; eet ameter wedding of which Loper had told 
of greater interest, oiling, screwing, polishing; am, ee hed no leisure to note his grave amile 
then hung them again with the old despondent oe Eagesing ow She stopped, however, 
look, remembering that when the time came for one van one onid good-night, to brush back 
the hear-hunting parties to start for the Cheat } the hair from his forehead, and look admiringly 
‘ at the finely-cut aquiline features, the dark-blue 


river country and Kentucky, next year, they § cae 
eyes and sensitive mouth. 


would have another leader. ; “T find , 

The colonel began to walk up and down his i. had aca: aot phe oonaet neal 
solitary, ill-lighted : i : ; 
a ee eae eee reared, ‘holding his cheeks with both hands while she 
of the house, the forgotten, neglected feeling he : t kissed him 1 t th te flash 
had, pressed on him. He was not so missed to- om : : va rg, ; 7 erg = 
night as he had thought he would be. Louisa * gett na a ~ =the it 

: me: V , Chafron still stood wait- 
_ _ apredeagtioige ere seats ae GH sing for his wife o come back through the gar- 
a ae ae eee Oe feling autho : den from the quarters. The house had fallen 
where. When he would be gone, after that last, ’ e 

a fs Sj t fi il ° = : . 
long farewell, it would be the same, doubtless! 3 sn psa a pe Daprthi or 

The colonel’s strides grew longer and heavier; $ is dine Uiidiieaal tee aie 7 
he listened to every chance step, thinking 3! ate Cnt ened ethen 0 Cacewin 
might be Judith. Perhaps she might think her ints is tonn:* Getahd Mein: ators 
husband worth as much kindness as the sick 2 

, ' : $ eagerly to bring a water-proof cloak in case the 

negroes! Chafron was weak, womanish, mor- 
bid. if y il: but his ti he tl igen $rain grew heavier. Leaving the house by a 

ua, If you will; u 11S time, he thoug it, was ¢ 
° ‘ 2 $ side-door, he crossed the grassy lawn, and en- 

but short, and their love and kind words mat- 
tcond sanch to Rie. Weald it bo the came when : ‘tered a thick belt of forest-trees which hid the 
he was gone? As he walked, he caught himself ; tag cage = or Poms eg - stay 
repeating the end of that saddest of all French } ‘atecreno lieve egarmenn ps a Se 


oe ear ; entered the defile, and from this, as he threaded 
‘ the winding path, he fancied he heard voices; 
“On desait— Pauvre Constance!’ . ° 
Ft on dansait, jusqu-au jour, ; they were lost in the gusts of wind that soughed 
Chez embassadeur de France.” between the hills. The next moment he recog- 


It was about ten o’clock when he heard ; nized them; they were Loper’s and his wife’s— 
Loper’s horse brought to the front entrance, } the tones were smothered and passionate. 
end a moment after Louisa’s voice, through the ; ‘He has met her returning, poor fellow; he 
open drawing-room door, saying good-by. The ‘ is pleading his cause with her. The young fool 
night was starry and clear, and Chafron, after ; forgets that it is night and stormy,” and push- 
hearing the sound of his mounting, and the } ing aside the shrubbery he pressed toward them. 
gate clanging after he had passed down the } But the first sight of their figures made him 
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stop with a wrench of sudden pain, at which he 3 often! I can believe it when you are willing to 


blushed with self-reproach even as it came. {claim me as your own before the world. You 
Madam Chafron was seated on the low bench, 3 forget all that I must give up for you—fortune, 
the young man standing before her, his face ‘ position—everything——” 
eloquent of tenderness and pain, not unmixed ; «You shall give up nothing for me.” 
with shame. She held him by both hands, look- ‘ “You forget,” more tenderly, ‘how long 1 
ing up. It was she whose tones were passionate ; have waited for you to decide; how I have 
and imploring; it was his wife who plead her ; blinded Col. Chafron by a pretence of love for 
cause. his daughter.” 
Chafron put out his hand to thrust back a “TI know it all, Henry—TI ferget nothing.” 
sapling in his way. “You must decide at once. Surely you know 
“Henry,” she cried, “have patience a little } that your happiness is the first thought of my 
longer. Keep my secret.” $ life. But you do not understand that you force 
Her husband stood still at that. His fancy } me into an unmanly, base position.” 
to-night was true! For a moment he did not} “No, Henry,” sadly, “I understand too well. 
hear her voice at all; and then his own breath iI know that it is duty, and not affection, that 
choked him, it came with such slow effort and } prompt your words. Why, don’t you see,” 
pain. Then he heard the last words of Loper’s ? wringing her hands with a sudden shiver over 
reply. ‘her whole body, ‘that it is something for me 
“You do not consider what it is to me. What;to give up the name of a pure woman? I, 
is the love worth that you profess, if dread of : Judith Chafron, to bring this shame upon my 
shame or of your husband can conguer it? I; husband and child?” 
have but little faith in your passionate words,” Loper threw his arm about the trembling 
his tone, which had been cool and moderate, } woman and held her to his breast. As her 
growing sharp and bitter. ‘You never loved ; head lay there, a low, crackling sound reached 


me!” her like a retreating footstep. She sprang up, 
She gave a shrill cry, catching his hands and } white with guilty pallor. 

pressing them to her lips. “If it were my husband! I saw to-night that 
An hour ago, with the same gesture, she had ; he suspected me. Oh! the shame—the shame 

kissed his own! ; to come to me so late in life!” 


“I do not love you, Henry?” rising and facing} Loper left her, going through the bushes 
him, facing her husband by the same motion. {in search of the intruder; but his search was 
Even in that moment William Chafron felt as ; futile. When he returned to her she was yet 
never before how fair she was. The power of 3 crouching on the seat, muttering about the 
a great emotion ennobled her demure face, put {shame that came so late; repeating her name, 
a strange fire and mastery into her eyes, gave { Judith Chafron, as if it were her one hold on 
force and freedom to her gestures. purity and her old self. 

“I never loved you?” she repeated, slowly. § 

“Why, you are but a child to me, man though 
you be. What do you know of the passions that 
burn in a woman’s heart after the concealment 
of a lifetime?” Ir was late one cool evening in October that 
He made her no answer. ¢ Mr. Page returned from his week’s visit to War- 


“God knows whether I have been true to} ren. At the gate he was met by a hoarse chuckle 


you,” she resumed, more passionately. ‘Oh! ; of welcome, that came from an uncouth figure 
the long, weary years of waiting! But I knew } sitting on a heap of rocks among the brushwood. 
you would come at last; I knew the manner of ; It was some moments before he could distinguish 
man you would be when you came! No husband ; in the dusky light that it was George Chafron. 

or child could keep you from me. And I have ; “You are welcome back,” said the deformed 
not been disappointed in you, Henry!” And * man, in his peculiar quiet voice, coming closer, 
with a sudden proud flash of the eye, and timid ; and walking beside the low buggy in which the 
blush, she bent forward and parted the curly {lawyer rode. “It’s dullhere. I’m growing like 
black hair on his temple. ‘You are mine— ’ the rest of the modern world, and need a daily 
mine,” gazing fondly in his face. ‘‘God made ; stimulant; and I don’t find much of the elixir 


you for me, apart from all the world.” ; of life in women. I have had nobody but the 
Louisa, to break the 


He moved with a certain impatience, yet his {two of them, Judith and 
tones was gentle. ‘I have heard all this so ; solitude. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A DISAPPEARANCE. 
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“You are a man of infinite resources in your- “It is some freak of that poor, crack-braineg 


self, doctor,” Page said, kindly humoring the 3 follow! There is no cause for alarm,” he thought, 
poor, incomplete brain and body before him. 3 as he hurried to his own chamber. 

“TI know myself to be a cracked-brained fel- ; George Chafron did not appear at the table, 
low,” with a shrewd glance. ‘You can’t blind ; Henry Loper came in with the air of an habitue 
me by flattery; but that’s clever, eh? Not many 3 and took his seat by Louise. Madam Chafron, 
men can put a finger on the diseased spot within, } a trifle paler than usual, was in her place. Only 
or be bold enough to say, ‘There it is’. I know} her husband’s chair was vacant. 
mine.” ‘“‘Where is the colonel?” was Page’s first in- 

“‘Where is your brother?” quiry when his welcome was over. 

The dwarf’s brow knitted. Howcan I tell?} ‘At Tom Fitzhugh’s,” said Louisa, carelessly, 
William was always uncertain. “You do not} ‘At least, so Pool says. Father is used to come 
know where he is?” turning sharply on the } and go, with no compass to guide him but his 
lawyer, as if he expected to detect conscious j own whim, you know. He gave us less warning 
guilt on his face. of his departure than usual, however, this time,” 

“I? No. Do you mean,” reining in his horse, Mr. Page grew restless; a vague dread was 
‘that Chafron has gone?” taking the place of his scorn of George Chaf- 

George Chafron also stopped, a sudden deathly } ron’s alarm. He fancied, too, that Madam Chaf- 
alarm in his misshapen countenance. ‘Gone—}ron’s eyes were fixed upon him with covert 
yes. And he was not with you? I thought it} uneasiness. 
was some quiet plot of yours to divert his mind. He said no more, however, until after the 
You limbs of the law are full of such petty sub- } meal was over; and then, following Louisa into 
terfuge. Where is he, then?” resting one hand } the library, he drew her aside, ‘‘Do not alarm 
on the wheel. It shook visibly; his under-jaw ; your mother, Miss Chafron; but I must go to 
fell. Fitzhugh’s place to-night.” 

“Be quiet, Chafron,” said the lawyer, sternly. Louisa’s face grew grave; then she laughed. 
«‘What cause is there for alarm? Your brother} ‘In search of father? Why, I was glad when 
was in no mood that would induce suicide; ; he went off without notice the other day. It 
death was but too near in his fancy.” was one of his old habits—you do not know, 

“You know nothing of the truth?” the man’s} maybe. He has grown so unlike himself, that 
utterance grew thick and impeded with his} when I came down the other morning, after 
haste. ‘You knew of no discovery that he} bidding him good-night the evening before, and 
could have made? No shame hanging over} found he had ridden over to cousin Tom’s, I 
him? He hinted no suspicions before you left} hailed it as a return to old times.” 
to you?” “You know, then, that he went there?” 

“Suspicion of what?” angrily. ‘Hewas but} She hesitated, with a startled look around 
too lacking in suspicion. If his mind had not} the room. ‘I do not know it. What made me 
been poisoned into a diseased remnant of its } think it? Oh! Pool said he had received letters 
former self, he would have searched out the } from Tom in the morning; and his horse was 





author of that most miserable of all plots. Pah! } gone.” . 
It makes me mad to think of an intellect like; But she looked grave, and remained silent for 
William Chafron’s sapped by so puerile a lie.” } some time; and when her mother bade her go 


George Chafron was silent, one hand and to the piano, in order that Henry Loper might 


then the other tapped nervously on his broad, try some new song, she obeyed with a slow step 
double chin, his eyes were concealed beneath } and abstracted face. 

the bushy brows. ‘You do not understand,” Soon afterward Pool came to the .door, and 
he said, at last. ‘There were other causes > beckoned Mr. Page out of the room. Louisa 
I rested quiet, supposing you had arranged with } watched the door, and at last rose abruptly and 
him to follow you.” went out to find him in the hall. Pool was leav- 

“‘When did he go?” ing the door that led to the stables. 

But Chafron, his head down, his fingers on “You have heard ill news of father?’ putting 
his chin, had started into a side-path, and was} her hand on his arm. ‘Don’t deceive me—I 
hurrying on before. see it in your face.” 

Arrived at the house, Mr. Page found the} “Be calm, Louisa, child! Why, your skin is 
supper just announced; heard Louisa’s laugh in ; like ice. If your father were in danger, haven’t 
the library; and saw the servants lounging, here} you a right to know it? No, my only cause 
and there, in their usual careless, lazy way. for uneasiness is, that Pool, in reality, knows 
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nothing, and—and You know your father’s reasons, did he alarm the neighbors. A few 
present state of mind. If anything occurred to} hours’ ride would satisfy him as to whether 
youse him from the apathy into which he has } Chafron was with his cousin, Dr. Fitzhugh. His 
lately fallen, it would be best some friend was mind was full of the darkest suspicions of Chaf- 
near him—that is all. I think I will go over to} ron’s nearest associates. The plot against him 
Thomas Fitzhugh’s to-night. It is clear, the} was laid by some one intimately acquainted with 
ride will be pleasant.” his habits and temperament. What if, impatient 

«You mean,” said a low, harsh voice behind § of the slow action of their mental poison, they 
him, ‘that my husband, probably, received some } had resorted to actual violence? The lawyer’s 
shock—some pain?” thin cheek grew haggard beneath the gray 

Mr. Page did not answer for a moment. } whiskers as he spurred his horse into a gallop. 
Neither he nor her daughter had, at first, re- 
eognized Mrs. Chafron’s voice in the coarse, low 
tones. She was standing close beside them, 








CHAPTER VI. 


leaning against the wall, her hands behind her, ; SYDNEY KEARNS. 
as if they concealed something; dark lines scor- ; Tue morning that followed was gray and cold. 
ing her pale face. ; Dreary, colorless mists dragged heavily through 


Mr. Page took her hand gently. ‘My dear } the air; the fields were sodden; the miserable, 
madam, this is such needless alarm. You know } disheartening fog choked out the fires, clogged 
that your husband has not been strong—I only } the lungs, hung in clammy vapors to the win- 
dread an acceleration of the disease. But you: dows. 
foolish women exaggerate every doubt into a} Louise, who was a happy little body, with a 
certainty.” } natural appetite for fair weather and cheerful- 

“You only fear that he has been murdered.” } ness, coming into the library, gave a jaded, im- 

When she had said this in an unmoved, mono- } patient glance at the windows. She had fought 
tonous voice, she turned, as if to walk otaty bravely, trying to bear her trouble all night, 
away, and fell senseless to the floor. and she had a sense of injustice from the com- 

“Tut! tut! Bless my soul!” The little lawyer} fortless weather. It would have been kinder 
lifted her, his hands shaking, his gray ome-| and more helpful if the sun had shone, and the 
tache working nervously. ‘These women! ; wind blew fresh and strong. The world was 
These women! What shall-I do, Louisa? On} out of humor. 
this sofa? I’d rather see a dozen men sen-} Her own face bore traces of her sleepless 
tenced to be hanged than tell ill news to a} night. The honest brown eyes were sunken in 
wgman. Poor creature! There, there!” strok-} dark hollows; the red lips compressed sternly ; 
ing her hand with a helpless sort of tenderness. } her usual free, careless motions were straitened 

“You had better not delay. She only has} and slow. But her dress was brightened by a 
fainted,” said Louisa, with a grave, colorless } bit of cherry-color at her throat and in her 
face. ‘Don’t keep me waiting. Send me what-} hair; there was a rose in her bosom, as though 
ever tidings you find,” turning toward him a} she had tried, for some reason, to make herself 
look which he did not forget for many days. It fresh and fair. 
made him devote himself anew to the service of} She stirred the fire into a brighter blaze, and 
her father. then sat down before it, waiting, listening in- 

“T’ll, save him for her,” he muttered, as he} tently for some step on the soft clay without. 
hastily left the house. He did not think it worth } It came at last; and the generous color dyed 
while to go to her with the news which Pool} her face and neck; and her eyes brightened as 
had secretly told him, that the colonel’s horse} she stood up, turning her back, with a bit of 
had returned the night before without its rider, } shy coquettishness, to the window, pretending to 
and with stains of blood on the saddle. } adjust an ivy-vine that grew above the mantle. 

*“*Who ob ‘em could I tell?” the old man said, The window was opened, and a man came in, 
eagerly exculpating himself as he followed Mr. ; stepping, however, stealthily, and» closing the 
Page to the stable-yard. ‘Ef it cvm to Mar’s} sash noiselessly. Yet a stealthy step hardly be- 
George’s ears, he’d a hed his old spells ob ep’- ; fitted the tall, straight figure, or the manly, pale 
lepsy; an’ as fur Miss Judith, you see what she’s face, with its mastering dark eyes. 
wurf in a demergency. Missy Lou’s de only} ‘Sydney!” 
man in de lot. But de horse wur cut in de} ‘I am late?” taking her hand and holding it, 
shoulder, an’ I guess dat blood cum from dar.” } while his look went slowly from her upturned 


5 . 
Mr. Page made no answer; nor, for certain} eyes to the blue veins upon if and back again— 
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a look which had all the fierce passion of a t cold and guarded, as if I had been the slaye 
caress. It brought the hot blood to her cheeks. like whom I must act.” 

“TI crossed the woods on foot, fearing my Her head sank lower; her breast heaved, 


horse might be recognized by some of your ser- } ‘Henry Loper is my frjend, but you—— loye 
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vants.”” you, Sidney. Stay!” putting back his hand, 
“Still in hiding?” with a faint attempt to {and meeting his flashing eyes with her own, 
smile. cool and steady. “I think I have proved my 
“Ts it my fault, Louise ?” love for you. I have met you again and again 


‘I don’t know whose is the fault,” impatiently { without my father’s knowledge. He does not 
frowning, (she did not lower her voice to the { remember the story I told him of our acquaint- 
subdued key of his,) ‘‘but I am tired of it, { ance in Richmond; or perhaps-he looks on it ag 
Sydney.” a girlish whim, which we have both forgotten, 

The young man’s sallow mouth grew a trifle ; I will not wrong him farther, Sydney. He is 
more firmly set. ‘It does not bear so hardly } ill—in danger, to-day. Iam in great trouble—’ 
on you as on me, Louise. It does not suit my $ her voice breaking. 
temperament to woo my bride as secretly as if There was an inexpressible bitterness on hig 
I were a slave, stealing from one plantation to ; face which arrested her words. 
another.” “It is not easy for me to know that you are 

“And it is not fitting that I should be so {in trouble, that you belong to me, and that I, 
wooed,” straightening her little figure, half {of all the world, have no right to help you,” 
closing her eyes that rested on his face; ‘‘or so { passonately, but without making a motion to 
won.” lessen the distance between them. 

He let fall her hand, and drew back, leaning ‘‘When you come to me openly as my lover, 
his elbow on the mantle-shelf, looking gravely } it will be different,” she said, clearly. “I will 
on the floor. For a few moments there was } own you before all the world. But I loathe this 
silence. clandestine work—this creeping in and out by 

‘What a man can do, I will essay to win nightfall!” with a gesture of both hands, which 
you,” Re said, slowly. ‘But I can do no more, } curiously expressed disgust as words could not 
Miss Chafron. With youl have used no con- do. 
cealment. When you met me in Richmond, you His sallow face flushed red for the first time, 
knew me for what I was—half-educated, idle, ; But he remained the longer silent, as if con- 
and penniless, as the younger sons of Virginia trolling and choosing his words. ‘You are 
country families are apt to be. I have lounged } unjust, Miss Chafron,” he said, gently. «You 
all my life on the plantation. I could hunt, { must know that for Sydney Kearns, a pgor 
fish, make a creditable appearance in the parlor physician without practice, with neither talent 
in the evenings—no more. You saw me as I; nor family influence, to ask your father for your 
was—no better, no worse.” hand would be to insure a refusal, if not insult. 

‘“T saw all you might be, Sydney,” timidly. {Give me time. In three months more the case 

His eyes kindled. ‘You were the first that ; will be different—I will be secure of success 
saw it, I think,” hesitating; ‘‘that was the $ then.” 
reason I loved you as I did.” ‘“‘ How will it be different? After Christmas, 

Her steady look fell at the words, and her - said? Will Christmas bring you a practice 
lips parted into a half-smile; but he did not } or fortune, Sidney?” with a wistful smile. 
come near her nor touch her. His whole countenance suddenly blenched, 

“T have not cared for you as men usually do $ his steady tones grew uncertain. 
for women,” in the same slow, controlled, tone. ‘“‘T cannot explain to you, Louisa. My brother 
“You have been an incentive, an aim to me. ; promises—I am confident that, after that time, 
God knows how I have put forth all the strength ; there will be no obstacle between us.” 
in me to be worthy of you, in these last few : 3; Louisa stood silent, weighing and solving his 
years. Since then, it has been a struggle for words, one would judge, from her attentive, 
life and death. And now, when I have nearly } grave face.” 
reached the goal, you refuse to let me see you— “As you will,” she said, quietly. «After 
you hold yourself back from me,” his tone rising } that time you may openly claim me, but until 
harshly. ‘You will barely suffer me to touch ‘then my duty is to my father; I will conceal 
your hand. I have seen you give to that man ; nothing from him.” 

Loper smiles and words which would have satis- “You refuse to see me, then?” 
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, 
fied my soul for weeks; with me you have been} She paused but a moment. “Yes, Sydney.” 
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“You intend to tell him of our engagement?” $ ‘What ill could come to him or you from 
There was no reply; but the stubborn look } your meeting with Col. Chafron, Sydney?” 
which Louisa’s features were very capable of} ‘Such ill that I will not risk the meeting. 
assuming came out slowly. ; are willful, Louisa; all women are so, I 
“You know all you will surrender? If he} suppose,” with a faint smile. ‘But they are 
would be prejudiced against a penniless adven- ; right sometimes—onljy, if you tell him the truth, 
turer—what will he think of clandestine meet-} I never shall call you my wife.” 
ings such as ours have been?” “TT will tell the truth.” 
«Then they are wrong,” firmly. Yet, when he was actually going, having done 
His features worked spasmodically, but he? her part as conscience dictated, conscience was 
kept his eyes fixed on the floor. Then he came } slow to comfort her with an approving word— 
toward her, bending close until his breath came } left her nerveless and weak for love and passion 
hot on her forehead, but he did not touch her. } § to taunt and madden. Why did he not urge her 
«Louise, think of what you do! You are giving } farther? He gave her up but coldly, it seemed 
up all hope for the future! All my struggle— to her. Ata word now, she believed she would 
you know nothing of what it has been—must go > yield. She had not dreamed that to tell their 
; 
§ 





for nothing!” secret would be to positively part them forever. 

When she raised her eyes to his, instinct told; He was going without a touch of kindness— 
them both that she was the stronger of the two, } without holding her hand in his! And he said 
and had right on her side. ‘It will cost me as ° it was for the last time. She stood with her 


much as you—I love you.” ; grave, quiet, brown eyes watching him buttoning 
“When did you détermine to do this?” pass-} his coat mechanically, his face rigid as iron. 
ing his hand over his dry lips. } He thought he never had seen so cold and 


“Last night, when I thought I had lost him. resolute a figure. 


It is the first deceit of my life, and it shall be } She thought if he would but come to her, 
the last. ‘Nothing can need a lie.’” 3 clasp her in his arms, kiss her lips for the first 

He turned from her, going to the window and } time and the last. 
standing there motionless, while the rain, into ; It is better not to credit too well the ifdex to 
which the fog had turned, beat steadily upon } a woman’s mind in her face. 
the glass. He did not move nor speak until she} The end was that they parted with a quiet 
went up and slightly touched his arm. ; good-by. He held her fingers a moment, but 

“Perhaps you are right,” turning toward : ; finding them cold and nerveless, lying limp in 
her a face out of which all light and color had } ; his hand, he let them fall, and hastily turned 
gone; ‘and it is better to be right than happy, ° ; away, without looking back once as he crossed 
noralists say,” with a bitter smile. the wet slope, in the drenching rain, leaving 

“Tt is better.” ; the hope of his hard-worked life behind him. 

“Tt seems hard, though,” the bitterness fad-; Louise Chafron stood looking after him, the 
ing into what seemed to be an habitual gloom. } prave little heart under her jacket aching with 
“Never man loved woman as I have loved you, a sharp, hard pain. It was the first time that 
Louise; yet my wooing has been planned and } her cheerful life had been wrenched or worsted. 
mapped by others. Even now, you take the} She drew one or two breathless sobs, and then, 
reins into your own hands. All I could do was} pressing her face against the wet pane, began 
to try and be worthy of you.” to cry hot tears, catching her breath very like 

“You are worthy of a better woman than I.” } a child. 

“T will say farewell to you, then.” He had When she had spent a few minutes in this 
so schooled all emotion out of his voice that it} way, her eyes cleared and cheeks reddened. 
was cool and stern. “It will come right,” she said to herself; 

“When my father returns, you will see him?” ; ‘‘and I’ll tell the truth—it cannot need a lie.” 
timidly. ; A moment after, Mr. Page entered the room 

“IT? See him? I dare not,” with a sudden ‘in his riding-clothes, splashed with mud and 
qualm. wet. His face was pale and sharp with excite- 

She turned on him, for the first time in her > ment. 
life, the keen scrutiny with which she was ac-} ‘My father?” she cried. 
customed to regard strangers. “T have found him.” 

“There is asecret here of which I know; ‘He—he is——” 
nothing.” ‘Alive, thank God! He has had a sore fight 

He did not answer. 3 with death. ButIhaveaclue! I have seen—” 
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362 THE WILD-FLOWER.—WHY? 
“Seen what? I cannot understand you—take } they would have dragged William Chafron into 


breath.” the grave.” 
“The man who He crossed the woods} ‘Christmas?’ 
below the hill. I saw him as plainly as I do} For the first time he noted her face, and 
you, in spite of the rain and mist. A tall, } stopped silent. 
sparely-built man, with black eyebrows nearly “T do not understand you,” in a voice very 
meeting, his head sunk on his breast, his - unlike her own. ‘A plot? My father’s lifes” 
face turned toward me. Before I could spring “Tt was kept from you. God knows by whom 
from my horse and push my way through the } the plot was laid, or what living man could be 
thicket, he was gone.” benefitted by William Chafron’s death.” 
“Why did you pursue the man? What harm She stood motionless. He thought it strange 
had he done?” > that she asked no question; but, after a moment 
“To me, nothing; but he is the man who for} or two, went out of the room with a slow, drag- 
months has compassed your father’s death.” ging step, as if stunned by a sudden blow. She 
She turned on him a face white with asto-} knew that there was one man to whom her 
nishment and indignation, but Page’s eyes were } father’s death would give a fortune and a bride, 
blinded by his haste. ; and knew, too, that the man whom the lawyer 
“It was a deep-laid plot! But I have my } had passed in the woods was Sydney Kearns, 
hand on the clue, thank God! By Christmas (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE WILD-FLOWER. 





CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 





Gipsy child of Nature, borne 
From its sylvan haunts one morn, 
Where it carelessly reposed, , 
While it nods as of them dreaming, 
I will share the visions beaming 
Underneath its eyelids closed. 
When with purple and with gold 
Woods were royal, in the wold 
Little Nell that wild-flower found; 
With this silvery carol ringing 
While the bluebird hushed his singing 
To enjoy the sweeter sound. 


For when busy wrens their swinging 
Hammocks from green boughs are slinging, 
Health is breathed in scented air.” 
Spring-time came; but flower and bird 
Bloomed unseen and sang unheard 
Over little Nellie’s tomb. 
Nature so like Heaven had framed her, 
For their own the angel's claimed her; 
To survive her seemed the doom. 
Though this flower is all I have 
Left me now, the heart she gave 
With it makes it doubly dear; 
Memories sweet its leaves perfuming 
Make it fragrant as when blooming, 
Ere it came to languish here. 


“Though the Fall leaf’s crimson streak 
Like a flame consumes my cheek, 
Spring will strew her rose-leaves there; 
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Wry, ah! why, must priceless jewels 
Gleam on lives that heed them not? 

Or, if for one moment treasured, 
Flung aside, and soon forgot. 


While around life’s choicest blessing, 
Love is idly flung away. 

Why, alas! are royal natures 
Dwarfed into a narrow cell, 

‘Till how they had bloomed and broadened 
Only God alone can tell? 


Fairest flowers spring up and blossom 
All uncared for, on their way 
Who with idle, listless footsteps 


Why must souls which He made kindred, 
Bruise and crush them carelessly. 


And by closest bonds allied— 
Hearts which ever beat accordant, 
Fate with cruel hand divide? 


While the lives where gems might glitter, 
Proud to deck a thing so fair; 

All unthroned, undecked, and crownless 
Lie forever cold and bare. 


Leaving each on darksome pathways, 
O’er which lowers a sullen sky; 

Life, which might have bloomed, all barren, 
And we can but murmur, why? 


Hungry human hearts go starvin 
O’er a dark and lonely way, 
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BY FREDERICK B. PERKINS, 





Vast masses of black cloud, heavy and sag- } 
ging with rain, were slowly swelling upward, } 
and upward, rising, bulging, advancing over } 
and through each other, in that strange and } 
windless quiet which marshals the thunder-? 
storms of summer afternoons. Afar over the} 
great lake advanced the watery host, and a? 
broad, deep and gloomy shadow moved forth 3 
beneath it. Already the slanting lines of the 
falling rain could be distinguished as a thin, 
grayish shading, curtaining down beneath the 
shapeless, blue-black masses that towered above. 

Upon an old wooden chair in the grassy, 
wheel-marked open space before the forge, a 
man sat alone, gazing out in utter stirless 
silence to the northwest—gazing intently into } 
the bosom of that storm, either wrapt in a pro- } 
found sympathy with the vast majestic gloom of } 
the diorama, which his great elevation above } 
the lake enabled him to observe so well; or? 
else absorbed in thoughts akin to the threaten- } 
ing and angry march of the’ monstrous and } 
crowding army of vapory phantoms that came} 
so silently toward him across the darkening day. } 

He was a tall man, broad shouldered, with 
high features, a complexion all dark, rich red } 
with sun and wind; a ready, resolute look, great 
black eyes, with heavy brows, a finely cut nose, } 
and a pleasant mouth, almost hidden by the} 
thick, long mustache and heavy beard. He} 


$ again; and then one horse snorted, shook his 
head and stamped, and the other stepped un- 
} easily about. So dead was the stillness that 
these trifling noises seemed marked and large, 
? standing out so strongly against it. One of the 
riders, a man, spoke to a workman. 

“‘Can we stop here to-night?” 

The other, a woman, interposed, 

“But there must be a house? We can’t sleep 
on two anvils, Mr. Anson.” 

It seemed as if the voices must be audible for 
miles over the lower hills, and out upon the 
darkening lake. The man’s was an ordinary, 
gentlemanly enough barytone; the woman’s, a 
clear, vibrating contralto, low- pitched, all music. 

At the first word of it, the forge-master sprang 
up as if he had been shot; turned, gazed while 
he spoke, dropped his eyes, and turned away 
again, and with a deep, inarticulate growl, or 
groan—for the sound had both intense anger 
and intense pain in it—he thrust his hands into 
his pockets with a genuine backwoods-gesture, 
} and with head down, strode, in a dogged man- 
ner, straight off into the woods. The riders had 


} their backs toward him, but the workmen, of 


course, could see him. One of them answered 
the horseman’s inquiry good-naturedly. 

“T reckon so. I'll ask Mr. Brown. Better 
hitch up and come in, anyhow. Tom, you put 
them horses under the shed.” And he went off 


wore a slouch hat, a black silk neck-tye, knotted } into the woods, where the red shirt of Mr. Brown 
in a sailorly fashion, a red flannel shirt, iron-} had gone flaming in among the thick spruces, 
gray trousers and heavy boots. Thus he was} disappearing into the darkness like a quenched 
rough enough; but a practical observer would; torch. The two riders dismounted, and enter- 





have reasoned from the depth of his silence, his 
movelessness, his absorbed vision, all intense 
with his dreaming—whatever that dreaming } ; 
was—that he had very profound and eonaltive 
sympathies, at least with things around him in 
the natural world, however independent of any 
human fellowships this remote and savage forest 
isolation might prove him. 

There was a distant trampling of horse’s hoofs. 
It grew distinct, and then loud, but the dream- 
ing forge-master heard nothing of it. The horses 
stopped short at the side-door of the building, 
where one or two of the workmen were putting 
away tools and flasks before knocking off work; 


ing the desolate earth-floored forge, they step- 
ped daintily about, looking at cranes, chains, 
flasks, charcoal-dust, hammers, vices, bellows, 
furnaces, and all the rough ond dirty instru- 
mentalities of a large smelting and forging-shop. 

There was a rough desk at one side of the 
shop, with open pigeon-holes, books, papers, 
and writing materials. The lady and gentle- 
man, he delicately bearing hat in hand, and she 
carelessly holding the skirt of her riding-Jress 
over one arm, tripped and talked to and fro. 

‘‘We have good luck all the time,” he re- 
marked. 


“Be careful,” said she. ‘Luck is a lady. If 


and instead of the reduplicating trample of their } you tell of her favor, she discards you.” 


canter, there fell a moment of utter silence 


‘“‘Superstitious again,” he answered, a little 
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dryly. ‘Must poetical people be superstitious? } fatal. But it seems to me you make too much 
I declare, I really believe you think as you say. } of it. He shall have a better one.” 
Now I’ve not the faculty for that feeling. And She tried once more, and ruled herself. Re. 
wasn’t it good, fortune to get.here exactly ; covering something like her former airy, care. 
then?” less tone, she said, 

The wind had swiftly risen within a few mo- ‘““Who breaks, pays. I will send the poor, 
ments, and the girl’s answer was prevented by } solitary man mine. Then you may give me 9 
one wild blast, and a burst of rain so heavy that 3 splendid one, and all three will gain—he and I 
it seemed to bang like masses of stone instead ; by glasses, and you by giving.” 
of falling like drops on the wide, high roof of} Anson, like a gentleman, refrained from ex- 
the forge. She turned to the window and gazed } posing the feminine fallacy of this style of re- 
steadfastly out toward the lake, though the’ paration by A to B at C’s cost, and readily 
slanting sheets of rain shut off all view almost } promised. 
like solid water. She seemed at once awed and Now came in the workman, so wet that he 
elated. Then came one of those gigantic white, } seemed wetter than if he had fallen into the lake, 
bright-blazing lightning-bolts, that only appear “Wal,” he said, ‘‘ther ain’t much choice ’bout 
to those close by, and a sudden crashing explo- } stayin’, I reckon. Mr. Brown, he said yes, of 
sion, too painfully vast in tone and intensity for $ course.” 
any hint in words, and then the immense splash { “Oh, no!” cried the girl, looking to Anson 





of the heavy rain was heard again. with an entreating gesture; “let us return to- 
‘“‘Isn’t it tremendous?” said she. ‘That must } night, by all means.” 
have struck close to us. How splendid!” “Whew! Even if you could mean it, would 


Anson said nothing. He had sat down at the your mother forgive me—would I forgive my- 
desk. She turned toward him. ‘Oh! I remem- self? Why, you might as well ask me to take 
ber,” she continued—“<I forgot that you are ; you out on the lake and drown you.” 
nervous in thunder-storms. Now they make me; She gazed out of the window, and replied with 
glad. I never was afraid of lightning yet. Well, ; a sadness for which he could see no reason. 
what is there on the desk? A beggarly account} ‘That might be best! But just as you say, 
of empty boxes; chronicles of cast-iron, I sup- Pm afraid.” 
pose.” $ Why,” remonstrated Anson, “we're as safe, 

Anson roused himself. ‘I’m not more afraid : if you'll allow the expression, as a thief in a 
than other people, that I know of,” he said; § mill.” 

“but I can’t help this. It will pass off soon. $ She said nothing. 

Meanwhile, if you want to see the lake in a An old woman, who served as cook and house- 
storm, perhaps the forge-master’s opera-glass ; keeper at the forge, made ready the forge-mas- 
will help you.” And he drew a small, finely- { ter’s own room for the lady, and made up an 
finished glass, all sheeny with pearl, from one } extempore couch in the other living room of the 


of the pigeon-holes, and handed it to her. § edifice, a dining-room, for Anson. The first 
‘«*What a queer article to use here!” she said, $ fury of the thundecr-storm was soon spent; but 
lightly. the quicter rain which followed lasted an hour 
‘Take care!” cried Anson. Sor two, until after nightfall. Then it ceased, 


She had dropped the glass. He picked it up; ‘and the moon shone, and the stillness of night 
woth object-glasses were shivered. Apparently, ‘brooded over lake and mountain—a stillness 
the girl’s voice was shivered, too, for she spoke checkered with cheep of cricket, and trill of 
with difficulty, in a strange tone; and then stop- ' tree-frog, and many a sign of life and move- 
ment. It was vivid and cheerful compared with 


the charmed, heavy sleep that came before the 


¢ 
$ 


“How could Oh!” 
She clasped both hands tightly over her heart. } storm. 
She had to make more than one effort before she After midnight, the forge-master walked 
could speak again, and then it was with a dreary ; noiselessly up to the outside of the low-silled 
sound, as if her heart had broken with the brittle } window of his own little room. One blind was 
lenses. ;open, the other closed, but with open slats. 
‘Oh! could I have foreseen!” $The dim moonlight made it seem pitch-dark 
‘‘Why, of course not,” answered Anson, with within; but he did not look, remaining behind 
a shade of vexation; ‘that is the bad luck you {the closed blind. He leaned against it, arms 
threatened, is it? It came soon enough! Well, $ hanging, and eyes looking down, in some phase 
let me never meet d Nemesis less fair, or more } of intense silent feeling. 
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There was a slight movement within the room. And he stood still, not even looking at her 


He heard it, and lifted his eyes and smiled. 
Then he said, low but distinctly, 


99 


face after one first g!ance. 

«Ah, Louis! I knew when Mr. Anson handed 

«Amy! Amy! me your opera-glass—TI think I knew before. I 

He spoke with a wild and inexpressibly pas- { wanted to go back. Where were you in the 
sionate longing, as in some preternatural reve- } rain?” 

Jaiion of spiritual demand. And he said no more. *‘Out in the woods.” 

Like one in « dream, the lady moved and “Oh, Louis! And the lightning?—and are 
arose in the darkness. She had, doubtless, not { you wet?” : 
entire consciousness of what she did. ‘Oh, ; She touched his sleeve, and, as she bent for- 
yes!” she said, oh, yes! I will come! I must { ward, the wealth of her fair hair fell loosely in 
come! But I am afraid—I am afraid—afraid, ; long, heavy curls. He bathed his hands in it as 
Louis!” in a river, and lifted the bright, sweet ringlets 

She spoke with a slow, dreamy. articulation, $ to his lips, as one drinks when thirsty. 
as of one that talks in sleep. Shethrew onan; ‘Don’t,” she said, softly.’ It was a sigh rather 
outer garment, softly came to the window, and ‘than a word. Yet her large, clear blue eyes 
looked out with a strange, uncertain, expectant, ‘ looked directly upon him now, and she blushed, 
fearful look. ; and the perfect lips smiled a little. 

Yet hers was a very strong soul. If it had; “I was wet, but I had a dry suit outside.” 
not been, could she have refused because she ; He looked up at her. He laid his two sinewy, 
thought it was right, the heaven of a love where } dark-brown hands upon her little white ones. 
the very atmosphere was a perfect fullness of { He lifted her hands to his lips, to his eyes. He 
rest and satisfaction—whose earthly wish, even ; stepped one step forward; he took the fair, snow- 
unspoken, thus ruled and drew her? white lady in his arms; he kissed her mouth 

“T don’t think you need be afraid,” said he, } once. Her heart beat so fast! Her breath came 
steadily and quietly. ‘I never touched your }so fast! She did not resist—she could not. In 
lips, nor even your cheek. I will not touch {those few moments she gave her soul to him, 
your hand against your will.” i and he to her—that she could not help. She 

He did not sob, he faltered not; but quiet } had long known that distance only—only—could 
tears fell as he talked, one after another—even ; lock her from him. 

a strong, bold man has tears. These were for ‘‘No, Louis, please! not again!* Your pro- 
the sake of two lives wasted, and the reason } mise, Louis! Never again! Oh! it was wrong! 
was enough. There was far more than weeping }I am sorry! It was my fault!” 

in the deep, quiet sorrow of his sweet voice. ; Still he held her close to his heart. 

The voice seemed like an elder brother of her; Amy, Amy!” And he would fain have kissed 
own voice, so vibrant and mellow was it; though $ her again. But her head drooped to his shoul- 
deep-pitched and strong, it had exactly the same 3 der, and she wept bitterly. 

quality, musically. He went on. ; “Dear Louis, you kill me. Please let me go!” 

“Did I not go far enough away? Could 1; He released her, except that still he gently 
know that you would come to Lake Superior § held her soft, white hands. 
after me—into the woods? up to this mountain- 3 “Amy, you will give me yourself, now that 
forge? I am not much afraid—yet I would $ von are here?” 
surely have killed myself if I had not been; She said nothing. 
afraid to do that, and gotten out of the world, “JT am rich now, I suppose. I have made a 
and escaped you wholly until you died; then, ? great deal of money in working these mines and 
Amy I never will believe that any evil} this forge. I could buy and sel! Anson a dozen 
spirit can deal with you. So God sent you; ; ties over. Amy! Come!” 
that is the reason why I waked you up at mid- She answered promptly. 
night. I went into the woods to stay away ‘Louis, perhaps you think I can say nothing 
when I heard your voice; but I could not stay. { against you, because I kissed you. I am not 
Could I help it? I know you will not blame me. } ashamed of that; but I will keep faith. Wrong 
You and I feel each other’s souls and thoughts. $ is worse than death. I have promised—what I 
Do you remember how I used to wake you for a 3 promised I will do.” 
serenade, by standing outside and thinking to} «You shall have the promise given back,” he 
you? There is right and wrong, Amy; but be- ; said. 
sides these, there is only life or death. It is } «1 can’t speak of that with you. You must 


death that I have been suffering.” ; let me go. Louis, pray, pray do not torment me.” 
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She spoke almost with cold anger; but the} was a famous gymnast and runner before I came 
| effort was great. She turned white and faint. { up here into this strong air; and I think I grow 
4 ‘‘Well,” he said, in a moment, and with a} stronger. I could outstrip that black horse of 
level tone. ‘Well, keep faith; and I will, too. } yours in a whole day’s journey, on level ground, 
Anson does not know, does he?” and I can travel with twice his speed among 
*‘No.” these hills. I'll be there, never fear.” 
“Then we will meet to-morrow—it is only Anson, besides engaging to replace the broken 
i once—as old friends. ‘Good-night.” opera-glass, offered liberal payment, and thanked 
“Louis, I wish——” Warden handsomely for his entertainment. 


He waited. She continued, but hesitatingly, ; The forge-master declined the money with 

“I wish you would find some one better than} some stiffness, and alieged that the obligation 
I am to love you.” rested upon him. 

‘‘Amy, do you want any one but me?” “We see few new faces here in the iron 

She was silent. He was gone. She tried to} country,.and they are always welcome,” he 
sleep again, and slept, perhaps, a little. Louis } said. Then he added, with an odd intonation, 
Warden’s kiss lived upon her lips, and she} ‘Thereby, also, Mr. Anson, some have enter. 
waked to feel it. tained angels unawares. And some, if you'll 

The morning came, bright, dewy, fresh and} allow me to say so, who knew the guests were 
cool. <A plentiful, rude breakfast was spread } angels.” 
by the ancient housekeeper, and Warden was; And he looked boldly, straight into Amy’s 
introduced to Anson, who remembered seeing } blue eyes. She blushed deep, and ‘seemed dis- 
him at the East, and hearing that he had re-} tressed, and Anson looked displeased, yet re- 
moved West. plied with fair success, 

They chatted of indifferent matters. ‘‘As you speak in the plural, Mr. Warden, 

«‘There’s an Indian,” said Amy Pearl, at last { you must mean me, too. SoI thank you doubly 

A tall Ojibwa, with blanket, and bow and 3 for both of us, for our shelter and our compli- 
arrows, lounged past the window, and asked } ment.” 
the workmen to set up money for a mark, he to} They rode away. The forge-master applied 





have what he hit. himself to the routine of his employment, and 
‘‘Suppose you miss, what then?” said a work-; as he had already good practice in executing 
man. ° such labor with an unrejoicing heart, he soon 
“Ugh! Shoot agajn.” saw all things in train, and the day’s work well 
“That’s a jug-handle business, all on one} under way. Then he conferred for a space with 
side,” said the other. ‘I'll do it ef you'll give ; his foreman, left the forge, and leisurely walked 
me a quarter every time you miss.” away toward the little Ojibwa camp. For a 
But the Ojibwa could not see the fairness of } time he strolled, giving himself wholly to the 
this; and, indeed, it was not in the spirit of his } enjoyment of the sweet, warm air, the roadside 
» views at all. flowers, and the varying views of mountain 
fi “What a tall, straight man!” said Amy, ad-{ and lake. As he walked, however, his strong, 
, miring the easy attitudes of the savage. lithe frame grew, as it were, joyous with the 
‘“‘They told me,” said Anson, ‘that there’s} motion; and soon he was swiftly and steadily 
| quite a camp of them at the mouth of the river. swinging forward, up hill and down, almost as 
j We have a perfect day. If Mr. Warden w in} if he were a “professional” walking for money. 
contribute a dinner that I can carry, and you} But it was only the pleasure of strength and 
like the idea, we'll ride down there and visit } speed, unless he walked the harder to get away 
them. We shall get back to the harbor in the } from crowding thoughts. 
afternoon.” The Ojibwa camp was pitched on a little level 
It was so arranged. With much condescen-} corner or delta, just where the river, plunging 
sion, Mr. Anson invited Warden to make one of } down a quarter of a mile or so of steep rapids, 
the party. This he declined, having business; ’ which reached within a few rods of its mouth, 
but promised to come down to the Indian camp, } emptied into the lake. It was such an estab- 
if he could, before they should leave. lishment as every northwestern traveler has 
‘“<Tt’s some distance, isn’t it?” observed An- } seen—lodges, Indians, squaws, pappooses, birch- 
son, as if to hint that one could not get there so} bark canoes, ponies, dogs, and, above all, dirt. 
easily. Mr. Anson and Amy Pearl had been received 
“Yes,” said Warden, laughing; “but if you} with great honor, and had been entertained 
knew me, sir, you would not think of that. 1: with a review of all the marketable commodities 
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of the savage crew, with a bow-and-arrow “Ugh!” he premised. ‘White man,” he 
tournament, ‘by the full strength of the com- } pointed to Anson, “down quick. One white 
pany,” and with sundry dances and races; all, {mando it. Brown doit. He beat Injin shoet, 
of course, for prizes or rewards given by the } swim, run, canoe, everything. He big man.” 
white man. The visit, truth to tell, was a Now Amy was a wonderful horsewoman, and 
wondrous windfall to the lazy, poverty-stricken { had shot with pistol or rifle; and she was a 
Indians, who saw, in the immediate future, {thorough admirer of all manly strength and 
yisions of unlimited fire-water, procurable by skill. Sooth to say, hers was much the greater 
this fortuitous reinforcement of their tribal { share of the enthusiasm over the achievements 
treasury. So they shot, and raced, and hopped ; of the savage champions; for Anson, though 
about, and used all their small barbaric cunning } not without some athletic accomplishments, had 
to multiply the performances and the fees, inas- {no instinctive love of them. He had simply 
much that Anson fancied, once or twice, that, } executed such a portion of one and another ex- 
perhaps, the pertinacious beggars would not let ; ercise as it seemed to him proper for a gentle- 
them go at all without robbing them. But this } man of wealth and position to know, just as he 
was an unnecessary apprehension. | studied law and voted at elections. So he looked 
The last feat of all was a canoe-race down the : blandly on, admired with politeness and dis- 





rapids and into the lake—a performance requir- 3 bursed with indifference. But he knew the 
ing thorough knowledge of the egg-shell craft, } tastes of his lovely betrothed. He knew that she 
and lightning-like quickness and strength of ; must have admired Warden’s splendid figure and 
hand, for steering through the roaring and } his prowess asa walker; and he remembered that 
complicated whirls and shoots of the furious, } odd Scriptural quotation, too—very free that, 
plunging river. The last night’s rain was {from almost a stranger!—and here were these 
pouring down a great flood of ¢lear, wood- } Ojibwas admiring this forge-master, and in-ex- 
brown water, and the rocks that usually stuck poy such a way as would make her think him 
out their black heads along the perilous slope, ; so romantic—such a Knight of the Fetterlock 
were feet beneath the surface. Yet the eddies {among these American Robin Hoods! Anson 
and short, curled, jumping waves of the rapid {was a gentleman, though rather a little one; 
were, perhaps, all the fiercer for this; and the ‘and, as is the way with such, he was liable to 
experiment looked very frightful—more so, in- § strong and bitter jealousies. This Ojibwa com- 
deed, than it really was. The copper-colored ; pliment really vexed him sharply. 
young braves, standing upright in their birch “Pooh!” he said; “I can shoot the rapids 
canoes, flew down the watery slope, flourishing ; myself. I know all about boating, and I learned 
their paddles, and yelling and whooping like } how to manage a birch at Mackinaw.” 
madmen, apparently flinging themselves utterly } , Amy lookeddown. ‘‘Ugh!” grunted Eat-up- 
away to be whirled over or shot forth into the } Children. 
lake, as the river-god might choose. Yet an} ‘There’s no possible risk,” Anson persisted. 
experienced eye, seeing how warily they did, in ; ‘Chief, give me a birch. [ll race any of your 
fact, watch and rule, and ride the treacherous, {young men down the rapid. He shall have a 
roaring flood, would only have wondered how 3 dollar, and if he beats me another.” 
they could embroider upon their real boatman- Amy knew his peremptory disposition, and 
ship such an extraordinary access of flourish, ; she felt his jealousy, though this she did not 
and howl, and bravado. In fact, they were, if know, and, with instinctive shyness, she could 
one may say so, discounting their drunk—taking, } not say anything. She could not wish him to 
as beforehand, a portion of the reckless fury and ; go, and she knew that to ask him to stay would 
excitement which they were expecting to get } simply confirm his foolish purpose. 
out of whiskey, and which their savage ignor- Anson went up to the head of the rapids. He 
ance enjoys so much. knew enough to take off his coat and boots and 
Amy Pearl shuddered at the apparent risk of } tie a handkerchief around his head, instead of 
drowning; and much relieved was she when the ; wearing that gorgeous thing, the stove-pipe 
last canoe shot safely out among the foam-bells { hat; and, instead of standing up, he had the 


and circling eddies of the lake below. ’ wit to kneel down. 
“I wonder if a white man could do it?” she; He paddled out to the score. The canoes 
said. were pointed, the word was given, and off they 


FEat-up-Children, the chief of the little band, } went. A moment, and both craft were in the 
stood by as choragus and chief entertainer, and } midst of the jumping, tangled fury of the rapids. 
heard the remark. $ There was no yelling this time, but every one 
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watched with intense interest to see when the down, and burdened. He beckoned to the Ip- 
white man would go under! dians. Two birches shot out, and in a moment 

Anson, it is only justice to say, did wonder- ’ Anson was lifted across them and brought 
fully well. His silly irritation had prevented } ashore, Warden swimming back. 
him from fairly considering in what a place he Anson’s head was badly cut by some rock, and 
would be, and when the great, strange boils, and ; he was senseless from the blow, as he would 
short up-and-down waves, and almost explosions { have been from suffocation without it. But, 
of the tormented water, began to toss and throw 3 after long efforts, they brought him back to 
his feather-light craft about like a thing flung { consciousness—sheepishness, perhaps, would be 
to and fro by giants in rough play—he was } a better word. 
scared enough. But he did his best; and with “I was a great fool,’”’ was his first observation 
face white as ashes, and set teeth, he struck } to Amy, who cried like a child as soon as she 
manfully hither and thither, with front-stroke {saw his eyes open, although she had been ag 
or back-stroke, or steered and turned the dane- } cool and ready as a surgeon-in-chief before. 
ing beneath him through rip, and whirl, and “Very true,” said Warden, gravely, from 
roaring plunge, doing things quite inconceivable, ; behind his head. Anson perceptibly started 
and with a desperate promptitude even more so; } and looked vexed. 
his brain and his eyesight all lit up within, and} «It was well you asked Mr. Warden to come,” 
his will and his muscles stiffened, and intensified, } said Amy, with a certain spirit; ‘‘it was he who 
and enlarged up to the very utmost limits of his ; brought you out of the lake.” 
not very large nature, by that fearful wet-—death { Anson absolutely could not feel grateful, 
that seemed to be jumping, and splashing, and } though he tried as hard as he could. The 
grinning at him, close behind his elbow. utmost he could say was, with a kind of for- 
He went under, though—he was full half-way } mality singularly ridiculous from so very sloppy, 
down the shoot. The canoe leaped up again, } bedabbled, blood-boltered, end prostrate a gen- 
as if glad to have left him, and went careering } tleman. 
and whirling endways, and over and over, down “Very much obliged to Mr. Warden, I am 
the rapid. Once, twice, the white face came ; sure.” 
up, the desperate struggles of the helpless man Anson’s head was more injured than appeared 
overcoming the grim violence of the water for at first. He was quickly rigged up with dry 
moments. blankets and installed in a temporary hospital, 
Amy uttered a low ery, and rose (she had § where he looked sufficiently doleful; and though 
been sitting) to run down instantly to the lake. Shis life was not in danger, he was apparently 
But a man lighted at her side with a long leap; ; likely to lie a bed for awhile. 
strong hands held her an instant immovable. Warden sent a canoe round to the harbor with 
Louis Warden said, in swift, intense utterance, ” note, which before night brought a bateau 
“Sit still. Can he swim?” and oarsmen round to the camp, and the sick 
“No!” ; man was carried easily back. Amy would have 
‘Stay there!” was all he said—and she sat. {insisted on accompanying them, but Warden 
She saw Warden run with speed that surpassed { refused. Looking at her with significant eyes, 
the plunging river. He shot, with long spring- ; he said, 
ing leaps, far past the Indians, who were hurry- ‘‘Miss Pearl, there is no danger in your rid- 


ing down to the bank. With face to the river, ; ing back, and the lake is too rough for an un- 


he bounded forward, flinging off coat and hat. } necessary load. It will be best, every way, for 
As he neared the foot of the rapids, she could Mr. Anson to go round by boat, but for you to 
see him measure the ground for the last jump; ; ride. There is no danger,” he reiterated, with 
he gathered himself as a horse gathers up for a { an earnest, meaning look. 
leap. Away over the water he flew, lighting; She understood him. It was done accord- 
feet foremost in the deep, foamy pool at the } ingly; and all the way over the hills there was 
river’s mouth; and, with scarce a splash, erect, } not one approach toward anything ‘danger- 
hands at his sides, he shot down out of sight. { ous.” They discussed fashions, music, travel, 
Before he rose, it seemed hours to the heart- } novels, and whatever you can imagine equally 
struck girl. Even then she noted that, when 3 entertaining to two young persons in a similar 
Warden leaped, the Ojibwas halted, every man, } concatenation. <‘‘Virtue,”. quoth the sarcastic 
and waited, as if all feeling that what Warden } philosopher, ‘is whatever we don’t want to do.” 
could not do, none need try. A stately gentleman, moved with a half-inte- 
At last he rose, far away from where he went } rested, half-indifferent air through the crowd in 
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nnn 
Mrs. Van Dorn’s drawing-room. Quietly, dex- ; fess what never happened! Mother, I am glad 
terously, he passed among the throng, away;I met Louis at the lake; I should have been 
from the rattling, grand piano, where Thal- 3 so miserable now if J had not! Mother, I am 
berg’s Andarate was banging forth in ‘“‘abso-; unhappy enough. But let us never mention 
jute modulation” under the unmerciful fingers } him again.” 
of a skinny lady-amateur. He passed into the; ‘But, Amy, the other news. Louis Warden 
little conservatory that ended the long suite of} is in the city. He was asked here to-night. 
rooms. With that easy, noiseless step of his, he } Mrs. Van Dorn says that he is handsomer than 
lingered along the warm, dewy path between 3 ever, now that he is so rich.” 
the high central range of plants and those nad There was not a word, not a breath, not a 
the side of the room; bending to leaf and to > movement, only a pause; and Mrs. Pearl walked, 
fower; smiling, and all but laughing in his rustling and stately, in her heavy, sheeny silks, 
pleasure, to cyclamen and amaryllis, to the great ; back into the supper-room. There was an utter 
peachy fuchsia and gorgeous cactus-flower, to silence. Then Amy Pearl spoke, so softly, so 
proad geranium and snowy camellia, as one; passionately, 
returning to many little children thgt he loves; ; “Oh! what is it? Oh, Louis! I know you 
and so he glided quite away from the sight of; are here! Come!” 
the revellers—if any looked after him—into the 3 It was but a step; and now he kissed her 
deep, still, tropical depth of the litter flower- 3 more than once, and unforbidden; and he said, 
paradise, enchanted, dreaming, silent. “IT knew nothing until this moment, Amy; I 
One spoke, and once more Louis Warden’s 3 thought you were Mrs. Anson, and gone to 


$99 


whole being responded to the sound of the voice. ; Europe. But you are mine now, Amy! 





rrr 





Yet it was a very sad and weary tone—indiffer- “Yes, Louis.” 

ent; as if the speaker felt simply that it was “You will go and play, won’t you? It would 

proper to say something. be telling secrets, Amy, if you should play the 
“I thought you said you had a piece of news, ; Wedding March.” 

mother ?”’ She went and played, not that music though; 
An older person answered; while Warden’s $ and Mrs. Van Dorn thanked her, and said, 

soul stood still. ‘‘How bright your eyes are, Amy dear, and 


“Yes, Amy. But won’t you come and play? } what a splendid color! And everybody is say- 
I'll tell you when we get home. They want 3 ing how wonderfully you play! I can’t thank 
you; Mrs. Van Dorn sent me to bring you.” > you enough. I never saw it excite you so to 

“No, mother; I'll stay here with the roses. ; play!” 

Tell me the news, if you like, or not; and go; Amy blushed yet more rosily, and she langhed 
get some supper—I know you want some.” $a merry laugh. 

“T think you’ll like both the pieces of news, ; “I was playing both the parts of a duet, Mrs. 
Amy, I only heard an hour ago—that Anson ; Van Dorn,” she said; ‘it is more lovely than a 
sailed for Europe this noon.” solo. Besides, I had been among your beautiful 

Amy Pearl answered, ‘‘ Well, mother, I could $ flowers, and you know they always excite me.” 
almost think he was insane; to undertake to? The hostess looked puzzled, but Warden, whe 
command me to make confessions, and to con- § stood behind her, laughed softly to Amy. 
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LIGHT AND SHADE. 


BY MARIE 8S. LADD. 











Tuoven cold without the bleak wind blows, ? And much that gave the heart repose, 
And desolation wastes the field; Is frozen like a Winter breath, 

Beside the hearth a Summer throws And stiffened with the falling snows, 
Around the heart a shield. Or with the touch of death. 


Yet near the fireside’s trusty glow, 
We sit and sing our homely lays; 
Without gleams white the cheerless snow, 
Within shines clear the friendly blaze. 


And yet the frosted window-pane, 
The snowy path out from our door, 
Recall from Mem’ry’s gloomy train 
The chill of Winters gone before. 
And as we wend our homeward way, 
"Mie Summer’s bloom and Winter's chill ; 
May we, though shadows shroud the day, 
Await, in trust, His will. 


On friends of whom we were bereft, 
We think with pain these trying hours; 
The snow now lies where they were left, 
Amid the Summer flowers. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 302, 


CHAPTER VI. woman, love remains firmer and deeper-rooted 

Mrs. Horr had been left alone for several; in the heart than ever. That is the one pas- 
weeks. Solitary, almost penniless, and weary of sion and grain of earthliness which her soul 
her very life, she pined away in that dull board- carries away, purified by death, into the eternal 
ing-house, thinking of the past till her heart} heavens, where all is love. 
sickened beneath its memories, and turned like} Thus it was that Mrs. Holt worshiped her sel- 
a hunted animal for some place of rest. She? fish husband; the strong and deep passion of 
had given the last dollar of young Sterling’s} her lifetime came in its autumn, after all other 
money to her husband, who had gone with it at} sources of happiness had turned to ashes around 
enee to the West, little heeding what become of} her feet. In the arrogant ambition of her youth 
her. Indeed, such was his faith in the talent; love had been one of its passions. Now it was 
and resources of his wife, that he rather de-} everything; and the man she loved had left her, 
pended on them in his own need, than thought} sometimes she thought, it might be purposely 
of providing for her. The man, in his selfish- } and forever. 
ness, forgot that most frequently a woman is} When this idea first stung the woman it was 
sensitive to the same degree that she is talented; } in the night, when pain becomes sharp as steel, 
and the power ¢o accomplish anything is often } and thought concentrates terribly in the mind. 
enforced at the sacrifice of pride, delicacy, and} Was it possible? Had he, wearied by her un- 
all the womanliness that often underlies great } happiness, sought a new existence where he 
tact and energy. But the man who could vero could live apart from her? Was this a silent 
prehend all this would put such traits of ana abandonment? She started up in her bed and 
racter to the test in extreme cases only. Holt wrung her hands in the darkness, as this ques- 
could only understand the result, and had no } tion went through and through her heart like 
mercy upon this poor woman. Thus he left her, ; the point of a dagger. Was she so old as that? 
penniless and alone, to battle for herself; never } Had all her talent, and the fascinations that had 
doubting that she would, to use his own words } once worked such marvels in society, shrunk 
at parting, ‘“‘Get along some way.” into such weakness that they could not hold one 

Poor, proud, ushappy woman! She smiled at ; man to his sworn faith? 
this, kissed him with a cold return, and tried } The bed on which she sat moaning became 
her best to think it a compliment. Thus he; unendurable. She left it, and paced up and 
went away, leaving tears among the fine wrin- } down the floor, moving to and fro in the dark- 
kles on her cheek, and the saddest heart that ; ness, making it blacker by her movements, for 
ever beat in a woman’s bosom. The dead exist- } there was no light by which the shimmer of her 
ence which he had left to her became in a short } white garments could be seen. Her movements 
time monotonous, and heavy as lead. For a week } were noiseless, for those bare feet made no sound 
or two Mrs. Wheeler gave her rest from abso- } on the old carpet; and you could only have told 
lute dunning; then came hints, complaints of ; where she was by the low moans of pain that 
hard times, and touching accounts of a hard- broke from her lips. 
hearted landlord; all of which the shrinking Sometimes she stood motionless in the black 
lady understood, and shrank from, as proud } shadows, straining her hands together with a 
women do shrink from humiliations of this kind. } hard clasp of agony, and then her moans broke 

Besides all this, Mrs. Holt loved her husband } into speech, and the cry was, 
with that intense concentration of affection, ‘“‘He has left me! He has left me!” 
which sometimes makes the love of advanced} The daylight found her still wandering up 
age more absorbing -than the first passion of} and down that chamber, her small feet purple 
youth can ever be. When ambition, pleasure, ; with cold, and her whole frame shivering. 
all ee fall apart from the life of a When the room was full ef light, she crept into 
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ped; cold, exhausted, and crying like a child. { brother, who had gone out on the promised 
In the night she had shed no tears; but hope {tramp into the country, when a low knock 





came with the morning—and tears are often 
more akin to hope than despair. After the 
tears came sleep and dreams, that made her face 
look gray on its pillow. 

Days went by; no letter came from Holt; and 
those fears, born of the night, haunted her in 
every hour of the twenty-four till suspense be- 
came torture, and she resolved to follow her 
husband. But how? Where was the money 
coming from? Sterling had told her with what 
effort he had spared the last to her urgent soli- 
citation, and she saw that, for some reason, he 
had no power to aid her farther. But she must 
have money. 





brought her to the door. There stood Mrs. 
Holt with anxiety in her face, hesitating and 
panting for breath, for the effort of mounting 
so many stairs had been too much for her 
strength, active as she still was. 

“Oh, ma’am! Qh, lady! I—TI am so glad to 
see you! Please walk in and sit down. I’m so 
sorry father is away, and Luke, too. It would 
be nuts and apples for them to see you here.” 

The active little thing dusted a chair, which 
was neat enough to require no such service, and 
placed it near the window. 

Mrs. Holt looked around the neat little room 
with a faint smile on her lips, spite of the 


Once more the India shawl was taken from } anxiety which had brought her there; she could 


that tattered old trunk, not lingeringly as be- 
fore, but in quick haste. There was no hesita- 


tion now. It had been the gift of an Eastern 


an 


not but recognize, with a sensation of pleasure, 
the exquisite neatness which surrounded her. 
The table had not yet been drawn from the 


satrap to her father when in the first bloom of $ wall, and Rhoda, on a kneading-board, white 


her girlhood. She had accompanied him to the 
Orient to settle some treaty, and for that reason 
she had clung to it, hid it away, and refused it 
even to the clamors of poverty, fiercely as it had 
hunted her down. 

There was no lingering over the costly fabric 


as wood is ever scoured, had been moulding a 
little mound of dough into tea-biscuits. ‘There 
was flour on her hands when she lifted them in 
surprise at the coming of her visitor, and a 
ridge of whiteness across the linen apron that 
almost covered her tiny person. But she began 


now. In her intense desire to be gone, it was {to rub the flour from her hands, and untie her 


of no more value than a handful of shavings, 


apron the moment Mrs. Holt was seated, and 


only as it might bring her the means by which $ was preparing herself to sit in prim hospitality 


she could join her husband. 

As Mrs. Holt went down stairs, Mrs. Wheeler 
was standing in the door of her parlor, a look 
of deep injury came to her face when she saw 
that her lodger was wearing a rich shaw] that 
she had never seen before, and she gave her 
head a little indignant toss, as if she intended 
to commence an attack; but the lady glided by 
her with a gentle bow of the head, and went 


out; after which Mrs. Wheeler withdrew into ’ 


her parlor, muttering her discontent that ladies 


who could afford to wear things like that Ingy 


shawl—she knew that it was Ingy by its mixed 
up colors, and because it looked so every which 
way—didn’t even try to pay her bills. 

After dusk that night, Mrs. Holt came back 
without the shawl, and shivering a little from 





: 


during the remainder of Mrs. Holt’s visit, when 
that lady bade her go on with her work and not 
heed her in the least. Rhoda hesitated a mo- 
ment, rolled up her sleeves again, revealing two 
plump baby arms te the shoulder, and plunged 
into her work again with fresk vigor. 

“Isn’t it pleasant sitting there at the window, 
with the sky so close, ma’am?” she said, cutting 
off a fragment of dough, and rolling it into a 
dainty ball between her small hands. ‘That is 
Luke’s seat; the sunset is just coming on, and 
you’ll see how grand it is, red, and blue, amt 
green.” 

Here Rhoda stopped talking long enough to 
put her biscuit on a row with half a dozen 
others, that rounded up from a tin pan on the 
table, and patted it down, with her head on one 


the cold; but she let herself in with a night-key, side, like a canary-bird examining its seed. 


and asked for a cup of tea in her room, so that 
Mrs. Wheeler was quite unconscious that the 
India shawl never came back again. 


When it entirely suited her, she ran on again. 


«Isn’t it lovely, I mean, to see any one enjoy 


things as Luke does? He sees bridges, and 


There was one person, however, better in- ; castles, and seas up there, just as if such things 
formed, and so deeply interested in the matter 3 could be built out of fire! Now I never could 


that she did not sleep all night. 
was little Rhoda Weeks. That afternoon she 


had reached home after a hard day’s work, and } 
$ «Why, ma’am, you look as if you was in 


was preparing tea for her father and little 


This person } make out anything but the red, and purple, and 
yellow colors; but he 


” 





Rhoda paused, and looked round suddenly. 
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trouble, or something. ‘Wait till I get this : Come here, and I will tell you all about it, This 
pan into the stove, and then, mebby, you'll tell } is not woven in a loom like other shawls, Rhoda.” 




















me all about it.” 

She took the biscuit between her hands, 
opened the oven, thrust it in with haste, and 
fastened the door, twisting one corner of her 
apron over the hand she was using to keep it 
from the hot iron. Then she crept up to the 
window and lifted her honest eyes to the woman. 

“Now tell me, please? I—I hope it isn’t any 
trouble about—about paying that 

Mrs. Holt winced visibly, for that obligation 
had been the last thing in her mind. 

“No,” she said, and the color came into her 
face. ‘I hope you are not in want of it yet, 
Rhoda?” 

“No, no!” was the earnest protest, 

“And I am in great want of more money, 
little Rhoda.” 

Rhoda’s eyes fell. There was very little of 
her money in the savings-bank now, and she 
did not know what to say. 

“If I had it—if I only had it,” she cried out, 
in absolute distress. 

“Not from you. It is not your money that I 
want, poor child!” said Mrs. Holt, touched to 
the heart; ‘but if you would help me sell some- 
thing.” 

“Won't 1? Won’t I?” cried the child, spark- 
ling all over. ‘Just tell me what it is—that’s 
all.” 

“Could you sell the shawl I have on for 
me, Rhoda, without letting any one know about 
it?” 

“Of course, I could,” answered Rhoda, eyeing 
the shawl with wistful distrust; “but I’m afraid 
it wouldn’t amount to much, ’tain’t so bright as 
some I’ve seen, and——_ Well, I’ll do my best; 
but you mustn’t be disappointed if it doesn’t 
bring more than five or ten dollars.” 





‘Five or ten dollars? Why, child, it is worth ; 


two thousand!” 
Rheda fell back a step in dumb amazement, 


her mouth open, her eyes widening. Then she 
broke out, 











“Isn’t it, marm,” said Rhoda, who was be- 
ginning to feel a certain respect for the shaw], 

‘No, indeed; it is worked by hand you see, 
It would take ever so many persons a whole 
year to make this one shawl.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried Rhoda, now fully 
interested. 

“And all these people have to be paid, you 
know?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“And it is this time and labor which makes 
up the price.” 

“Yes; a year’s work is worth money, espe- 
cially if a good many people are in it.” 

“This work supports whole families.” 

“Well, it’s queer; but -I should a thought all 
these people working together a whole year 
might a made something a little more scrump- 
tious, shouldn’t you now? According to my 
notion this isn’t anything over particular in the 
way of beauty; but then the work.” 

‘Well, child, now that I have told you this, 
can you sell it for me?” 

‘‘What, me? For two thousand dollars?” 

“T said it was worth so much; but we must 
take less.” 

“T reckon so; a good deal less.” 

“TI dare say some of the dealers with whom 
you trade will understand its value.” 

«‘Shouldn’t wonder; they’re mighty cute.” 

“If you could find the way to any rich lady 
now. There isn’t another shawl equal to this 
in the country, I am sure. Do you know any 
one?” 

‘Not to think of this minute.” 

“But you will try?” 

“Yes, I will. It’s a big thing—but I'll do it.” 

“Then I will leave the shawl with you—take 
good care of it.” 

Mrs. Holt unwound the costly fabric from her 
shoulders, and laid it down in a rich heap on 
one of the chairs. For a moment.the pressure 
of necessity was forgotten, and, casting a long, 


“Two thousand dollars! Oh, golly! you are } wistful look on this last remnant of her former 
making fun of me. Just as if I could believe } splendor, she turned away, sighing heavily. 


that.” 


“Don’t feel bad about it,” said little Rhoda, 


“But I do expect you io believe it. This isa { huddling the gorgeous mass in her arms, and 


very valuable shawl, Rhoda, and well worth the : 


money I mention.” 

Rhoda pursed her plump mouth into a rose- 
bud, and sent an unbelieving whistle slowly 
through it, which ended in, 


it of you, Mrs. Holt.” 





carrying it into her own little bed-room; ‘the 
money will be worth ever so much more. You 
can do anything with that.” 

“Yes,” answered the lady, clasping her hands 


Sin an ecstasy of expectation, “it will carry me 
“Oh! don’t, don’t! I wouldn’t have believed ‘ 


to him.” 
A person had met Mrs. Holt going up those 


“But it is the truth; I have no idea of joking. ‘ long flights of stairs, and made way for her as 
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a richly-dressed lady; but when she went down, § 
the same person jostled her carelessly, for all } 
the neat poverty of her dress was exposed, and 
the lady of ha!f an hour before had disappeared } 
to that coarse nature. So Constance Hudson } 
stood directly in Mrs. Holt’s way as she went 
down stairs, and made an imperious motion that 
she should stand aside and let her pass. 

Mrs. Holt looked in that handsome face an 
instant, reached forth her hand and put the girl 
gently aside; so gently and firmly, that the young 
creature blushed with unconscious shame, and 
shrunk back against the wall, muttering faint 
apologies. 

But directly Constance felt her temper rise. 
She had been put down without really knowing 
how. What did it mean? Where had her spirit } 
gone? Who was the woman with gray hair on 
her head, and worse clad than herself, who had 
struck her so suddenly with self-abasement? 

Mrs. Holt looked back as she reached the foot : 
of the stairs, and gazed upon the girl, where} 
she stood gathering up her subdued wrath, and ; 
stooping downward like an angry hawk poising } 
itself. There was something in the physical 
beauty of the creature that fascinated her with 
a sort of fear rather than admiration. She 
could neither understand the feeling, or flee 
from it, for all day long the face of that girl 
haunted her with a sense of evil. 

That night Luke Weeks came home full of 
animation. His pale face had a glow of color 
in it; his eyes were bright as diamonds beneath 
their long lashes—bright, and yet full of tender 
mistiness, as if some great joy were reacting 
into melancholy. 

For the first time in his life Luke had been 
into the open country. It was spring now, and 
in the hollows of the rocks he had found some 
early flowers, delicate as moonlight, which had 
withered in his hands long before he could 
bring them home; and this, perhaps, helped to 
cast that shade of thought on his sensitive 
face. 

The sunset was past its brief gorgeousness 
when he returned home; so he sat down and 
thought of the gray rocks, and the oak branches, 
ruddy with the unfurling of tender red leaves, 
and maple tassels fringing whole trees with } 
soft beauty, till the whole world seemed an en- 
chanted place to him. He tried to give Rhoda 
some idea of the pictures which were coming 
and going in his brain; but she was busy 
washing the supper-dishes, and could not have 
comprehended all he felt, had it been ever so 
eloquently @xpressed; for she was a brave, prac- 
tical, industrious little soul, and had nothing in } 
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common with the boy but a return of his intense 
love. 

After an hour or so spent in reverie, Luke got 
his violin from the next room, and began to play. 
All that he felt, all that he had failed to express 
in lauguage, came forth now in such strains of 
music as made even Rhoda pause to listen— 
listen till tears, so seldom found in those bright 
eyes, flooded them so fast that both hands were 
searcely enough to wipe them away. At last 
she crept to his side, and took hold of his arm. 

“Don’t,” she said, ‘it makes my heart ache.” 

Luke laid down his violin with a deep sigh. 

‘Oh, sister!” he said, ‘‘how I wish we could 
live in the country; one breathes so deep there.” 

‘Do you like it so much, brother?” 

“Like it? Like it? Rhoda, I have been in 
heaven to-day.” 

Rhoda was a little shocked; to her heaven 
was something far away, and most sacred, in 
which her mother was shrined like a saint; so 
she fell to washing her dishes again in grave 
silence, by which she intended to rebuke the 
boy for his irreverence. But he did not heed 
this. Those glowing pictures came back upon 
him, and he was lost in them. 

Rhoda looked on his beautiful face, so full of 
thought, so inspired by imagination, and won- 
dered at it exceedingly. Why was it that the 
boy was often so far away from her, and yet. 
within the reach of her hand? She marveled 
over this with some sadness, and went on with 
her work as if she were alone. 

The boy was thoughtful, and the girl still 


} busy when Weeks came home from the theatre. 


Rhoda heard ‘his step on the stairs, and stopped 
her work to listen, with the breath checked on 
her lips, and a keen look in her eyes. Luke 
did not hear the step, but he started up with a 
faint cry as Weeks came through the door, and 
instantly covered his face with both hands. 

Rhoda called out sharply, 

“Father!” 

The little man looked at her dreamily, shook 
his head with a gesture of unutterable rebuke, 
and clung to the frame-work of the door as if 
the house had been a ship tossed by some storm. 

‘““Rho—Rhoda; gir—girl, you’ve been loosen- 
ing the planks in this floor. M—i—it’ll bea 
mercy, a mer— mercy if they don’t up, up, and 
h— hi— hit yer old pa— pat— pater—nal on 
the forehead. Then, then—where—where would 
you—you be, Rho—da?” 

“Father!” said Rhoda, going close to him 
and taking the violin from his feet, where it 
had fallen. ‘Father, come in and let me shut 
the door. You are drunk, father, dear, and she 
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knows it. Heaven is not so far off that she will 
not know it, and cry over it as she used to here.” 

Weeks looked at the little uplifted face, and 
waved his head drearily as he released his hold 
en the door-frame, and steadied himself on her 
shoulder. 

“Yes, Rhoda, shut the door—shut the door. 
She might look through and begin to cry again; 
fright about the loose boards, you—you know. 
She was al— always so timid. Shut the door, 
Rhoda. What—what is that? So close by, and 
erying. Dear me! dear me! You shut the door 
too late, Rhoda.” 

Weeks fell into a chair by the table, and saw 
Luke, as it were, sitting in a fog, with both 


“That will do—that will do. It is something 
wonderful! Strange that your father never 
mentioned this!” 

“But, may I come in his place till—till he is 
better?” asked the boy. 

“Come? Of course you may; and I tell you 
what, my little man, you and I will have a few 
rehearsals together. You are a long distance 
; ahead of old Weeks’ teaching. Come to my 
house, come to my house; I want to talk with 
you.” re 

That night Luke occupied his father’s stool, 
and those of the audience who loved music felt 
that sounds richer and more plaintive than they 
had ever heard beneath that dome before, had 





hands to his face, sobbing piteously. Curving$ been added to.the orchestra. Some of them 
his bare arms upon the table, his head fell upon } traced these exquisite strains to the delicate 


them, and he muttered, 


boy whose head was just visible above the or- 


“No, no! It isn’t her! She has sent the} chestra-railing, like one of those cherubs, with 


boy—always does—always does send him.” 


deep, spiritual eyes, with which Raphacl guards 


That day a slight, beautiful-faced boy, who} the most celebrated of his Madonnas. 


reminded you of what Edwin Booth must have 


Music is grand, and full of exquisite power; 


been as a lad, hovered timidly about the leader’s} but love is in advance of music, exactly as 


room at the theatre a full hour before he dared 
goin. At last he ventured forward, pale to the 
Eps, and trembling from head to foot, thus 
drawing the leader’s attention upon him, and a 
gently uttered question, 

‘“‘He is sick—my father is sick; and, if you 
please, sir, I want to take his place just for a 
night or two?” 

‘Your father? What, little Weeks? Sick, is 
he? Sorry for that! What else was it? Some 
one to fill his place?” 

“I, sir—I would so like to play his That 
is, sir, I know a good deal about music, and 
could do it.” 

“You? Why, boy!” 

«Let me try—only let me try!” pleaded Luke, 
trembling with eagerness, and looking wistfully 
at a violin that lay on the leader’s table. 

‘*Well, well, there can be no harm in that. 
Take hold, and let us see what you can do.”’ 

Luke took up the violin and began; but at 
first the bow quivered in his hand, and gave out 
such sweet, tremulous wails, that it seemed like 








} thought is the master of expression. That 
night Luke cast his eyes over the audience, ina 
rest of the music, and saw, occupying a seat not 
three yards from him, the beautiful young girl 
who had bought his basket of wild-flowers on 
> the night which he still remembered with a feel- 
ing of humiliation. She was looking at him, 
too, with a bright, intelligent expression, as if 
her memory, had been at work also. Luke ob- 
served from beneath the thick lashes that in- 
stantly drooped to his burning cheeks that the 
girl whispered to her mother, and seemed to be 
pointing him out with a pleasant smile in her 
beautiful eyes. 

During the pauses of the music, the boy had 
time enough to observe this young lady, whose 
rare girlish beauty might have fascinated ex- 
perienced men. How fresh and bright she 
looked, with that little spring hat poised upon 
her graceful head, and that one rose, with two 
or three buds drooping to the dark-brown waves 
of her rich hair, kindling it up with a crimson 





glow. No wonder the boy thrilled so many 





a spirit complaining that some mortal had dis-; hearts with the solo which the generous leader 
turbed it; but genius will always rise strong} had given to him that evening, for in that sweet 
and free under its master passion. Music made} language the boy seemed to breathe out the 
the boy courageous. Directly his frail arm grew} love borr of the moment, and which would 
firm ; his eye brightened; his lips parted sweetly, } hencefori go hand-in-hand with his genius, 
as if the music came from them, and the leader } like twins entertwining life so completely that 
beat time, unconsciously aroused into keen sym- } they must live or perish together. 

pathy with powers greater than his own. That evening Luke never left his stool in the 


Luke slowly removed the instrument from his} orchestra for a single moment, but sat there 
shoulder, and looked wistfully at the leader, who } entranced, looking upon that bright4;oung face, 
yet never seeming to look upon it, till the glow 


gazed at him in turn wonderingly. 
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in his heart was like the sunshine which gives { up stairs, who took in work, and was considered 
crimson to the side of the peach in a single day, } really stylish by very fashionable people. Mrs. 
being in itself full of the ripeness and warmth } Croft had the address somewhere, for a lady 
out of which passionate love springs. When ; had left it with her, and thus Constance found 
the performance was over, he went out with ; her greatest difficulty removed. 

the crowd and followed Eudora at a distance, as The next day the girl we call Clara found 
she walked home in the soft, spring moonlight herself surrounded by a cloud of billowy silk 
with her father and mother. She did not seo } and filmy white lace, measuring, cutting, sew- 
bim; and no one was aware of the darkness that ; ing, and searching her brain for some novel 
fell upon his young heart when the door of her ; idea of trimming which should establish her in 
father’s house closed upon him. the good opinion of the most dashing, reckless, 
and profitable customer that had ever entered 
that humble apartment. The silk was rich and 
heavy enough to give forth that soft, luxurious 
rustle about which Constance had been so elo- 
quent to her husband; and the lace that lay en- 
tangled in its folds like the fleecy whiteness of 
a cloud, had a value of gold in it which startled 
: when she thought of the responsibility it 
i* 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ConsTANCE Hupson, for the marriage being a 
secret we must still call her by that name, 
wanted a dress-maker who could cut up the 
cerulean silk which lay concealed under her 
pillows into gores and trimmings, shapely and 
graceful, as the robes she had so coveted on the 
stylish girls who had looked down upon her at 
the dancing-school. But she had no informa- 
tion. by which to guide her search, and was 
sadly at a loss. Her strangely-isolated exist- 
ence had been barren of friends, even acquaint- 
ances; and there was no one with whom she 
could take council, except little Rhoda, who 
might have guided her out of this difficulty; 
but Constance was afraid to trust her. The 
inquisitive little thing might insist upon inter- 
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imposed on her. 

The dress-maker who follows her calling from 
natural artistic taste, possesses more of genius 
than most persons are willing to admit. Labor 
performed under the inspiration of ideas ceases 
to be work, and exalts itself into the fine arts. 
Clara soon became interested in her task; the 
sloping gores resolved themselves into a sweep- 
ing train, long and flowing into a rich sweep of 
azure, softened by the whiteness of delicate lace, 
light and impalpable as if the frost of a single 
fering, and, being an excellent judge of prices, night had passed over it. Folds of satin were 
would probably enlighten her father and excite ; woven in and out of this exquisite fabric. Nar- 
unpleasant questions. But the masquerade ;row lace lay upon the table ready for the 
was approaching and something must be done. i corsage when that would come under con- 
There was an old, worn-out dress-maker in the § sideration. Never was a young girl more richly 
house, who kept herself from absolute starva- } surrounded, and never did one work more zeal- 
tion by altering old dresses and fitting cheap $ ously. 
garments for the poor people around her. Toward evening the skirt was finished, and 
She had made the rattling silk of which Con- } laid daintily across Clara’s little bed, sweeping 
stance complained so much, and considered it a } to the floor in rich, sumptuous folds that might 
miracle of elegance. Indeed, it had inspired ; have satisfied an empress. The corsage, shapely 
the admiration of the whole neighborhood, but ; as the form to which it had been fitted, was well 
Constance had been among really well-dressed ? in hand, and each turn of those deft fingers gave 
women since then, and entertained no idea of } it new grace. Clara had promised to have the 
trusting her azure silk in the hands of widow $ dress finished in two days—and this was the 
Croft. Still, the old woman might be able to ; second on which she had been working. Her 
point out some more efficient person; and, in } hands flew up and down, in and out, like litile 
order that this might be done, Constance drop- snow-birds picking up seed. She had promised 
ped into her little room one day and soon got ; the dress, and it must be done; so each moment 
the intelligence she wanted. ’ found her more and more diligent, till she fairly 

Widow Croft was lame, and had given up } panted for breath in her anxiety. 
geing out to day’s work more than a year, but i; Toward night she slackened this eager haste 
some of her old customers dropped in upon her, } a little, and sewed on more leisurely; the sump- 
new and then, with something to alter or mend, } tuous garment was almost finished now, and 
and talked about other dress-makers quite con- } Clara was pleased with the effect. Nothing half 
fidentially. She had never seen the person, but ; so beautiful had ever passed under her hands 
there was a young dtess-maker in P. strect, ; before. She felt all the pride of creation in it, 
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and broke out into scraps of song more than 
once as her task drew near its completion. 
When it was quite dark, Constance Hudson 
came after her dress, flushed and excited as if 
she had walked fast, and was still followed wy! 
some apprehension. With a quick glance she 
saw that Clara had kept her promise, and the 
roses in her cheek grew vivid with pleasure. 
‘What a good girl you are,” she said, throw- 
ing her bonnet on the bed, and seizing upon the 
dress so eagerly that it was dragged half across } 
the floor. “Oh! I am crazy to try it on; but if: 
it shouldn’t fit? Mercy on me! what if it should } 
not fit?” } 
«But it will,” said Clara, rescuing the dress 
from Constance. ‘It is sure to be all right.” 
Constance was too busy divesting herself of 
the dress that she wore for any notice of this 
assurance. Lifting the skirt over her head, she 
dropped it on the floor around her feet, and held 
out both white arms for the new garment. As 
she made this gesture, Clara paused for a mo- 
ment with the new dress in her hands, lost in 
admiration of the beautiful woman before her. 
Untaught as she was in the arts, this girl felt 
the effect of such rare beauty in all her being— 








smooth whiteness; the sloping shoulders, and 

exquisite bust just defined through the lace of } 
her undergarments, pure and white as the 

whitest marble, were so perfect that even this ; 
untaught girl felt their loveliness as if it had } 
been sculptured by an artist. In taking off her 

bonnet, a long, heavy curl coiled itself down 

her neck; and Constance had given it an impa- { 
tient dash on one side, leaving it in a sumptu- 
ous wave on her left shoulder, which gleamed 
out from under it like lilies in the shade. 

Down upon these white shoulders, overflowing 
them with brightness, came those waves of blue 
silk rustling, floating, and settling around her 
in soft, luxurious folds. Then the corsage was 
fitted to the slender waist; buttons of Roman 
pearl, pendant and pear-shaped, fastened it over } 
the bust, and gleamed out from the frost-like > 
lace. A tangle of blue and lace, that seemed 
like floating mist, held the exquisite garment in 
place of a sleeve, scarcely concealing that grace- 
ful curve where the shoulder melted into “a 


‘the rounded arms tapering downward in ei 





snow of the arm. k 
‘Let me look! Let me look!’ exclaimed the } 
impatient creature. ‘I feel like a queen—let ; 
me see if I am like one.” ; 
She pushed Clara aside, and went up to a} 


rather good-sized, old-fashioned glass in a tar- 











“Hold up the light—higher—higher. There! 
Oh! isn’t it stunning?” 

“I thought you would like it,” said Clara, 
well pleased that her work was appreciated, 
“See, this is a better light!” 

Clara was standing a little on one side, yet 
behind her customer, holding up the lamp which 
shed its light alike upon them both. All at once 
Constance dropped her hands from the lace she 
had been arranging over her bosom, and fast- 
ened her eyes, with a steady, fascinated gaze, 
on the mirror. Then she turned slowly and 
faced the dress-maker angrily, even haughtily. 

‘*What on earth does this mean?” she said. 
“There is something here that I do not under- 
stand.” 

Clara colored painfully. She had no idea 
what the girl meant by that searching look and 
defiant tone. 

“Is there anything wrong about the dress?” 
she questioned, faintly. ‘‘I—I thought it so 
beautiful.” 

“Pooh! Iam only a fool! Don’t mind me,” 
was the brusque reply. ‘It is beautiful! One 
would think I had grown into it; but my arms 
need bracelets, half a dozen of them; and I must 
have a necklace.” 

“No, no!” protested Clara. ‘All this perfec 
outline would be destroyed. A moss rose-bud 
on the left shoulder, just a few in the hair, and 
you will be lovely.” 

“That was what he said,” answered Con- 
stance. ‘Strange, isn’t it, that you should 
settle on the same idea.” 

‘Have I been agreeing with some gentleman?” 
said Clara, blushing. 

“Well, it is a mere chance, for I scarcely 
know a gentleman, except my father.” 

“Then you have a father?” asked Constance, 
surprised. 

“Yes, the dearest and best that ever lived.” 

“<I suppose every girl thinks that of her father 
till she marries?” said Constance, still busying 
herself with the lace upon her bosom. ‘I used 
to think the world and all of mine.” 

“Are you married, then?” asked the dress- 
maker. 

“Married? Me? Oh, goodness! Do I look 
like a married woman ?” * 

Constance broke into a peal of mocking laugh- 
ter as she spoke, but her face and neck turned 
scarlet. She began to unbutton the dress with 
more energy than was needed, as if something 
had made her angry. 

“J must hurry off this thing,” she said, “or 


_ Fished frame, which was the only ornament the } that father of your’s may be coming in and 
¢ catch me.” 


room boasted. 
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«No danger,” answered the dress-makor, with 
a sigh; “he is seldom here; business keeps him 

out of town so much.” 

«Just like my tether; but he’ s a splendid old 
fellow, I can tell you.” 

Clara busied herself in folding the dress which 
Constance flung to her as she took it off. 

«“Do‘it up just as small as you can,” she said. 
«] want to carry it home under my shawl. You 
will want some money—how much?” 

Constance thrust one hand into her bosom, 
and drew forth a roll of bills; ‘‘How much?” 
she repeated. 

Clara blushed a little. She always did color 
when receiving money, poor thing! and men- 
tioned a moderate sum, which astonished and 
half offended her customer. Constance had 
heard the young ladies of her class speak boast- 
fully, as if extravagance were a thing to be 
proud of, regarding the enormous bills sent in 
by their dress-makers; and Clara’s moderation 
rather offended her. So she fluttered her crisp 
fifty-dollar notes over and over, in order to con- 
vince the humble girl that she was one of those 
who could afford to pay tremendous prices; then 
selecting just twice as much again as Clara had 
charged, handed it to her carelessly. 

“That is about the right thing, I should say. 
Don’t blush! Don’t look flustered! I shan't 
touch a cent of change. The work is done 
beautifully. Iam quite satisfied at any price; 
in fact, another five-dollar bill might be throw 
in. Here it is—no thanks! Gracious! how you 
blush! Good-evening! I will call again some 
day—there is a thing I want to make out.” 





“Oh! you never mind that! Good-evening! 
I shall be sure to come again. This blue silk 
isn’t the only dress I am going to have, by a 
long-shot. You'll see!” 

Constance took the bundle in her arms, drew 
her shawl over it, and went out of the house so 
elated that she almost hugged the precious 
burden in self-gratulation. 

“T hope father won’t be at home; he might 
insist on seeing it. Well, after all, what if he 
did? The old fellow doesn’t know one kind of 
silk from another—I needn’t be afraid of him; 
but William, my gracious! what would he 
say?” 

Just then the shadow of a man, who.had been 
walking behind her, came out boldly cn the 
pavement, and some one spoke her name almost 
in a whisper. 

Constance jumped aside and gave a little 
scream. 

‘“‘Why, Mr. Church, is it you? Goodness! 
how you scared me!” 

«Yes, Constance, it is I. But what are you 
doing out alone at this late hour?” 

‘Late? Is it? I din’t know.” 

‘*With a huge bundle, too! Ah! Constance!” 

“It is my dress—my ball-dress, youknow. I 
could not trust any one to bring it home because 
of father.” 

«‘Oh! that is it! Well, we are near the house, 
run in, leave that enormous bundle, and come 


? out again; I have something to say to you.” 


‘“‘Don’t wait near the door, then,” was her 
reply—and our readers will need no other proof 
that Sterling’s wife had become used to meeting 


“But I have given you no receipt,” said Clara. } Mr. Church oftener than her father or husband 


“Indeed, I do not know the name.” 


dreamed of. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A BALMY breath is on the breeze; 
White blossoms drift from apple-trees; 
The skies are lit with tender glow, 
And brooks adown the hillside flow; 
What mean these sighs, 
These tear-wet eyes? 
Ah! one who loved the violet’s bloom 
Has gone down to the dismal tomb. | 


The flower-buds may stir and thrill; 
She lieth cold, and white, and still. 
Phy warmth, oh, Spring! is vainly shed, 
Thou hast no charm to wake the dead; 
Her dreamless sleep 
Ts sound and deep, 
She does not hear thy voices sweet— 
Thou can'st not make her pulses beat. 





The boughs, through all the Winter bare, 
Their robes of leafage proudly wear ; 
Dame Nature reigns, a gala queen, 
And lays aside her brewn for green ; 

But earth is drear— 

She is not here; 
Oh, Spring! thou could’st not bring her back— 
Who e’er retraced the graveward track? 


These human blooms, so frail and rare, 
That perish often when most fair, 
And droop along our earthly way, 
Must wait the Resurrection day, 

At last to rise 

Beyond the skies, 
Where angels hallelujahs sing, 
And life is one eternal Spring. 
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Mr. Myrtiz had three sisters. Unquestion- 
ably, he loved the third, the youngest, better 
than the others, though he himself was hardly 
aware that he had any preference. If you had 
asked him, he would have said that they were 
all sisters alike to him. All were in some de- 
gree dependent upon him, and he aimed to dis- 
tribute his brotherly kindness equitably among 
them. To two of them he gave a home in his 
own house. The third, a widow, though the 
youngest, had a house of her own, and little 
more, except two or three children. Uncle 
Myrtle was man of business, and man of suc- 
cor for the mother; and to the children the 
magazine of books, pennies, and toys; the bene- 
factor who always came in when the change of 
season demanded new clothes, and the judge 
of last appeal in all family questions. To ‘tell 
uncle William” was the most serious threat 
which could be advanced to reduce the young 
fry to order, or to incite them to emulation. 
We suppose Mr. Myrtle liked this sister best, 
because she had most need of him, confessed 
his kindness, and reciprocated it. As to the 
other sisters, they felt that the obligation was 
all the other way. But we must not anticipate. 

Mr. Myrtle had an aged and infirm uncle. It 
was really a pleasure, as well as a kindness, to 
visit him. He was an intelligent gentleman of 
the old school; knew everybody in politics and 
in literature who had lived as long as himself; 
and delighted to have Myrtle drop in for an 
evening’s chat. The old man and the young 


could compare notes, knowledge, and expe- ; 








is, and treat it accordingly. So have old men, 
too, perhaps; but the vitality of an old lady is, 
as to that of an old man, in about the same pro- 
portion that the power of a widow is, as to other 
women, in the art of bewildering; (vide Weller’s 
decisions, reported by Pickwick.) No guest was 
more welcome to dear old aunt Betsey than Mr. 
Myrtle. 

Having now reconnoitered the outposts, let us 
enter the camp, Mr. Myrtle’s house, to wit. He 
was a widower. He had been a good husband 
to his wife; loved and cherished, and, we sus- 
pect, obeyed her, too—for women usually man- 
age to change that part of the plighted troth; 
loving and honoring her living, he sincerely 
mourned her dead; and would have transferred 
all his affections to his only child. But his 
sisters would not permit any such weakness, 
They did not wish their little nieee to be nursed, 
and, therefore, interfered to prevent such a 
catastrophe, and to keep the child respectably 
and dutifully stiff and miserable. 

Mr. Myrtle had by no means passed the age 
which would make him a desirable companion. 
His two elder sisters were fully aware of that, 
and regarded all unmarried women, whom he 
should meet, as scheming and designing ene- 
mies. As neither of them had been married 
even once, they thought that nobody else had 
the shadow of a right to be married twice. How 
the question would have presented itself to their 
minds if a widower had proposed to either, or 
two widowers to both, it is hard to say—or, 
rather, we suspect, not hard tosay. They never 
had been placed in that trying situation—Mr. 


riences. There is nothing more pleasant to; Myrtle heartily wished they might be. He 
age than to talk with the young; and there is} would have acted the part of a father to them, 
nothing more improving to youth than to talk} and have given them away with the best grace 


with the aged. 

Mr. Myrtle had a chatty old aunt; she was 
an old lady who lived by herself. Past visiting 
other people, she pleasantly received all comers; 


in the world. But we can neither die, nor be 
married for the wishing. 

His sisters professed they dearly loved him, 
and sacrificed their lives in his behalf. They 


and there were many who liked to call upon} did everything to make him comfortable. His 
her. She was a verification of the saying of; room was kept with awful precision, to his no 


Laurence Steene: ‘‘Every creature growing old, 
grows sedate, except an old woman, and she 
grows frisky.” The philosophy of the thing 


we do not undertake to explain; but the fact is ; 


past question. It may be that old women have 


discovered what an immense farce this world 
878 





small confusion. It was daily ‘put to rights,” 
which process daily put him to wrongs; for he 
never could discover, without a search, the 
whereabouts of his toilet, and other personal 


belongings. And his den down stairs, in which 
he was once wont to do as he chose, was his den 
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no more. From the man of the house, he had 
subsided to the position of a man in the house. 
He could smoke his segar no more; no more 
dropping of the newspaper on the floor; no 
more dusting of his shoes; no more making 
himself comfortable generally. The “den” was 
duly ‘‘tidied” and furbished up as a sitting-room 
for the family. His sisters were sure that it 
was not good for him to be alone; and they 
feared that he might find some other way than 
theirs of remedying that evil. So they seated 
themselves upon his chairs, and hid his smok- 
ing-cap, and poked his old coat away in the 
garret. He could not in politeness forbid them 
the apartment, inasmuch as they never lighted 
the gas in the sitting-room proper, and had 
turned off the heat from that room. ‘Mrs. 
Myrtle, their dear deceased brother’s wife,” 
(qu: brother’s deceased wife?) ‘‘was a lovely 
woman; but she had no idea of prudence, and 
let him waste as much as he would—and men 
always will be wasteful, if you will let them.” 
Mr. Myrtle thought, nevertheless, that if head- 
ache was inevitable to one sister, and fainting 
fits to the other after his segar, they might have 
kept out of the place where segars had been 
habitually smoked during his whole married life. 

And then the child, there were no more 
twilight romps with her. ‘‘How can you, Wil- 
liam, it makes the child so rude?” Mr. Myrtle 
once ventured to allude to the pleasant frolics 
they had when the mother was with them. 
“Clara,” they answered—for what one said the 
other said—‘‘Clara was a dear, good, affection- 
ate wife, but she had no idea how children 
should be brought up.” Mr. Myrtle never will- 
ingly referred to the dead again. There was 
something in the tone, at this and other times, 
when his sisters spoke of their ‘‘dear deceased 
brother’s wife,” which led him to fancy that 
they thought, or that they would have him 
think, that he had made a fortunate escape, 
and was ‘“providentially” delivered—we know 
they did not mean it. But you must be very 
cautious how you speak of the dead to one who 
has loved. 

In short, the whole house was gradually re- 
modeled after the strictest ideas of single-woman 
propriety. We know such things are but trifles; 
but trifles make the sum of life. Some good 
souls, like the Misses Myrtle, fancy they can 
show their affection only by compelling you to 
come into all their ideas, and to adopt all their 
fancies. Every innovation on old usage was 
repugnant to the feelings of poor Myrtle; but 
his sisters only did these things to show him 
how they loved him. ‘The dear deceased was 


a charming woman, no wonder William thought 
the world and all of her; but she was no house- 
keeper.” 

Wives yield to their husbands after the sweet 
but gusty season of the honey-moon is over. 
Mothers know the philosophy of training sons; 
but sisters, fixed in their way, are unyielding 
and incorrigible; not that there are no excep- 
tions; not that sisters have not the best inten- 
tions, and the most sincere affection. But it 
would be all the more highly prized, sometimes, 
if it were not made so dreadfully oppressive; 
and if sisters, elderly sisters, could ever forget 
the tradition that their brother is a little boy, 
and that their perpetual charge is to watch him 
and keep him out of mischief. 


If. 


Mz. Myrrte grew uneasy. It is currently 
believed, among some cynical, social phileso- 
phers, that if there is anything desperate in 
matrimony, the unfortunate man is often driven 
to the rash act by his sisters. It may not always 
hold true of first marriages; but show us a 
widower whose house is kept by his sister, and 
we will introduce him to any mother, who is 
seeking a parti for her daughter, with perfect 
confidence, if she desires a husband of expe- 
rience. Poor Myrtle’s words, and looks, and 
manners, were diligently watched, his outgoings 
and his incomings. A frequent topic of grave 
animadversion in the house was the danger 
and the gross impropriety of second marriages. 
Every bit of scandal about such events came te 
his ears; and the doleful fate of children with 
step-mothers was duly displayed before little 
Celia—this part of her education being always 
attended to in her father’s absence. He re- 
‘ceived his first intimation of her progress in 
$this department of natural history, when she 
asked him one evening, having stolen upon his 
;knee, ‘Papa, are step-mothers always black 

and ugly? And what kind of mothers are they, 

’ anyway?” 

§ «Get down, child, and sit in your little chair, 
and don’t be forever a baby!” said one of the 
aunts, who had just entered the room. Little 

’Celia serambled down, and thought if there 

? were such things as step-mothers, aunty must 

; be one, only she was not black. 

Mr. Myrtle got up and took his hat. ‘Where 
are you going, brother?” 

«To see uncle John,” said our hero, as he 
made bold to light his segar. 

‘Well, don’t stay late,” was the reply; and 





$ aunty opened the window and let December in 


$ to. carry the suspicion of tobacco out. I don’t 
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think that Myrtle swore as he went down the } had no notion of order, or of prudence in house- 


front steps; but I am sure he slammed the street ; keeping.” 


door. “Do you really think,” said one of the maidens 
On the next evening, Celia being reprimanded ; to the other, as they sat in council, “that Wil- 
again. ‘‘Where are you going, William?” liam goes where he says he does every evening?” 
“To see sister Jane.” “Certainly! He always was a truthful child,” 


“You will smell like a hod-carrier when you} Qh! that word child/. It was the key to the 
get there, if you smoke in the street.” Exit }whole matter. But William did, indeed, £0, 
Myrtle. just where he said. His three outside friends 

On the next evening Celia roundly scolded. } kept him in what spirit and independence he 
Myrtle rises to go. ‘Where to-night again? } had left. Widowers are communicative of their 
You might stay at home sometimes.” thoughts and their sorrows, if you will listen, 

“To see aunt Betsey.” William could pour his heart out to either uncle, 

Exit Myrtle. Twice three are six. Twice the ; aunt, or widowed sister, and receive sympathy, 
three calls fill up the six secular evenings; and ; If he dared to make any allusion to his loss at 
on the seventh, the sacred night, one or both of ; home, it was received almost as an insult; or if 
the sisters would insist on taking him to church, ; the bereavement were admitted, it was qualified 
to keep him away from temptation, and tempta- } with such consolation as would have proved to 
tion from him—for there were some very nice { any disinterested person that he, as well as the 
ladies in the congregation, with marriageable } deceased, was a gainer by the change. Widow- 
daughters, who were kind to Myrtle when his $ ers, however, are not disinterested. 
wife died—innocently and unselfishly kind. The Will,” said uncle John, one evening, “*why 
Misses Myrtle, however, had no heart to keep ; don’t you marry again?” 
up acquaintances, even had they time, since “Me?” said Myrtle, in surprise, either real 
they took charge of their brother’s house, and ; or very well feigned. 
assumed the watch over him. There was a “Yes, you! Better men than you have done 
call once round on his sisters by his wife’s oll ;so0; and you owe it to your own happiness, and 
friends, and there the matter dropped. to the welfare of your child.” 

And so the weeks, and so the months went “But what will become of my sisters?” 
on, till more than a year rolled round. The ‘‘Lies the question there, my boy?” Then I 
sisters wondered why he should like so well to}am sure you have thought the matter over. 
go to those three dull places, instead of staying ; Put them back where they were before your 
some evenings in the house which they had ; wife died. Buy them an annuity. Give them 
made so perfectly home-like—to themselves. {a house—anything you please, rather than they 
The coal bills were reduced, and the gas bill 3} should domineer your life out.” 
also. Those troublesome men that used to come Myrtle only smiled. He had thought of it 
once and sit till midnight, keeping William out ; before. And how could he have helped think- 
of bed, and making the house smell of smoke ing of it? Continual warning of a man against 
all the next day, had dropped off. Celia had ; matrimony will put the desire in his heart, 
quieted down into a nice still child; went to {though it were not there before; especially if 
bed at dark without a whimper; and you scarce { he is a widower, and loved his first wife. Those 
heard a word from her all day. There was not }who have not been happy are wise, when 
a more comfortable home in the city than they $ widowed, to do as we once heard a man regret 
had made fer their brother. The house was ; that he did not do: “Let well enough alone!” 
not littered with trashy newspapers and silly ““Why do you always throw away your segar 
magazines—for they had made William stop }at the door?” asked sister Jane, on the next 
all that waste. Everything was as quiet and ; evening. 
orderly as could be. William’s ugly dog was} ‘Because Emily and Sarah make such a 
gone; two cats sat on the hearth; and the noisy ; pother about smoking, that I feel like a convict 
canaries that their ‘‘dear deceased” would keep, ; with a segar in the house.” 
were given to her mother. William expostulated “Don’t fear to indulge here,” said she; ‘it 
against this, and Celia cried. But the sisters ; will make my house seem like home again. I 
declared that if anybody had a claim on the } do believe that there is part of a box here now 
birds it was their dear sister’s mother. ‘Be- } that my husband left.” 
sides, they made a great deal of work—their} So there was, and she found them. Now a 
dear sister did not mind that; but she kept : good segar, to a man in perplexity, is an opener 
another servant. She was a lovely woman, but : of the heart. Myrtle confided to his sister what 
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he would not for the world that his housekeepers { of medicine, and the stern Puritan in religion, 
and custodians should, just then, discover. On ; object to anything that palliates the disagree- 


her advice, and by her suggestion, he proceeded 
to do what the rest of our narrative will reveal. 

«Where now?” said one of Mr. Myrtle’s guar- 
dians, a few evenings later. She spoke rather 
sharply—for Celia had been more daring than 
usual; and Myrtle had not only abetted her in 
rebellion, but had positively interfered to pre- 
vent her punishment. ‘Where now?” 

“To see aunt Betsey.” 

“You were there last evening.” 

“Yes, and the evening before, and the even- 
ing before that; and I am going again to- 
morrow night, if I like,” audaciously replied 
Mr. Myrtle. 

«You are becoming wonderfully fond of your 


} able. 





> she. 


Nevertheless, the world in general is 


; prone to admire the wisdom of Peter Pindar’s 
pilgrim, who took the liberty to boil his peas. 


IIl. 


Bor the sugar-coat on the pill which Mr. 
Myrtle took, was not at all what his sisters 
imagined. He was not a legacy-hunter, either 
for himself or for Celia. Aunt Betsey, as we 
have hinted, was a lovely person, full of fun and 

> spirit. She held those quaint, semi-serious, but 
wise views of life, for which experienced and 
audacious old ladies are notable. She saw no 
objection to William Myrtle’s marrying—not 
Indeed, she told him, before she had re- 


aunt, William. I hope she has remembered you } covered from the first. gush of grief, that he never 


in her will.” 

“Perhaps. At any rate, one so old and help- 
less requires attention, and appreciates kind- 
ness,” said Mr. Myrtle, with a very demure 
look. 


“Humph!” snapped the sister. ‘I do be- 


lieve you are getting some wisdom at last, and } 


you may thank us for it.” And she eomplacently 
thought to herself of their considerate care, 
which had confined his visits among his rela- 
tions, and kept his chance good for legacies. 


But for that he might have wandered out of} whole evenings, too! 


the family, and gone into the ridiculous expense 
of another wedding, and another wife, to en- 
courage him in all his extravagances. ‘You 
may thank us,” she repeated. 

“TI do, most sincerely,” said Myrtle, as he 
lighted his segar, and impudently smoked a 
dozen distinct and emphatic whiffs, weaving 
round his half-eclipsed face a fragrant penum- 
bra. ‘‘Consider yourselves thanked, formally, 
informally, and officially ;’’ and he walked out. 

“What has come over him?” asked the junior 
sister, pondering. 

“Just what I hinted,” said the other. ‘Aunt 
Betsey is making her will. Nothing else would 
take him there every evening, and keep him so 
late. 
that child—I dare say she will get all.” 

Man is a creature of mixed motives. There 
is a little leven of selfishness in our best deeds; 
and, it is charitably to be hoped, some redeeming 


He is either taking care of himself, or of 


would be a man again until he replaced the 
better-half which he had lost. She never, 
directly or indirectly, disparaged the dead, or 
} spoke of her in “sad affection,” as one whose 
loveliness compensated for a great many short- 
comings. 
Nor was the sugar-coat composed entirely of 
? aunt Betsey’s delightful wit and brusque fun. 
; She might have drawn Mr. Myrtle by these traits 
into occasional, or even short calls. But he was 
there at her house evening after evening, and 
No wonder that Mr. 
Myrtle’s sisters suspected that he must have 
some stronger attraction than his duty to his 
; aunt. One morning, at breakfast, they became 
sure that their suspicions must be well founded. 
“T must take Celia over to spend a day or 
two with aunt Betsey,” said Mr. Myrtle. Now 
’ his sisters at once recognized this asa capital 
Y tabla; persuatied as they were of their 
; brother’s proper efforts to keep their aunt’s pro- 
} perty in the family. But they could not con- 
} sent, without objections, to anything that he 
proposed. He cut them short, with, “I have 
always supposed that the child was mine, and 
that, as a father, I have some control over her.” 
“If you have any control over her, it is more 
> than we have. She will come back perfectly 
spoiled and unmanageable.” 
> Nevertheless, she went, arrayed in her best— 
and a pretty and well got-up child she was, too; 
for the sisters were affectionate, in their way, 
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property of good in the things which we do ; both to father and daughter; and they were, 
that are not se commendable. Whether for her- } moreover, anxious to demonstrate to aunt Betsey 
self alone Mr. Myrtle would have been so atten- } that William Myrtle was better cared for than 
tive to aunt Betsey is a question. Sometimes the } ever before in his life. 

irksome duty has a pleasant side to it, and the Celia made her visit; and supremely pleased 
prescription is taken like a sugar-coated pill. } with it she was, too. The sisters asked Myrtle, 
We know that the stubborn, old-fashioned faculty } ‘Who is that forward young chit that Celia saw 
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at your aunt’s? The child says she came and 
took her to her own house one day, and out 
walking, and dear knows where. Celia’s head 
is fairly turned with her. Our permission did 
not extend to sending the child over the whole 
city, among people one knows nothing about.” 

‘‘Permission?” meekly submitted Mr. Myrtle. 

“Yes; permission, William. If we are re- 
sponsible for the education, and morals, and 
manners of our niece, we must not be interfered 
with. Who is this presuming girl?” 

“T should not recognize her by your descrip- 
tion,” said Myrtle. ‘But I imagine you must 
refer to a young lady who visits aunt Betsey 
occasionally.” 

«A young lady! How do you know she is a 
lady? What do you know about her? Aunt 
Betsey is no fit person to choose companions 
for our niece! What is her name?” 

.“The name is of little consequence, my dear 
sisters, since she does not expect to wear it more 
than a month.” And thereupon Mr. Myrtle re- 
treated from his own house with such expedition 
as indicated something like fear. 

But the sisters did not answer; they had no 
words equal to the occasion, either for their 
brother or for themselves. They “put that and 
that together,” and divined the truth before it 
was formally announced to them. 

And what then? Nothing very strange. The 
Misses Myrtle were ladies, whether they’'wished 
their brother to be married again or not; and 
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gagement was declared, they waited on the 
future Mrs. Myrtle. They impressed her with 
the idea that the family of her intended were 
among the pleasantest and best bred people that 
she had ever met. 

And their complaisance was rewarded; for 
they called also on aunt Betsey, and heard from 
her (she was a straightforward woman) that, at 
their brother’s suggestion, the three sisters were 
her sole legatees. So aunt Betsey had been 
making her will, after all. 

We wish the new Mrs. Myrtle joy! She will 
find a reasonable degree of it, no doubt, if she 
does not expeet too much. Celia will give her 
some employment, we are sure. When the 
newly-married couple were settled in their 
home, and Myrtle’s sisters were taking their 
farewell breakfast with them, and all was placid 
as 2 summer morning, a clap of thunder broke 
from the clear sky. 

‘‘Father!” called Celia, as she put a spoonful 
of egg all over her lips, as well as between them, 
“Father!” 

“Well, my pet?” 

“When this mamma dies, you are to under- 
stand that there is to be an end of this marrying 
business !”” 

The lips of the two sisters parted at once, 
as if to speak, and their faces gathered asto- 
nished powers. But they recollected themselves, 
and said nothing. Inwardly, however, they 
thanked goodness that they, at any rate, were no 


they would not openly violate the proprieties. } longer responsible for that child—and well they 
They accepted the situation; and when the en-; might! 
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Nay, lift not those beseeching eyes! 
Nay, kneel not at my feet! 
I am not safe from love's surprise, 
Thy whisper is too sweet. 
I cannot bear those melting tones, 
That patient, mournful brow; 
For, oh! my own heart pines and moans— 
I cannot hush it now! 


Yet do not plead, I must not yield, 
To wrong thy soul and mine! 

Shall we ourselves from sorrow shield, 
Forgetting Love Divine? 

Remorse would wear our hearts away, 
Till we should seek release; 

I bravely bear the pang to-day, 
And win to-morrow’s peace. 


Between us lies a holy love, 
Thy words have made it strong; 
We must not break a wedded heart, 
That has no thought of wrong. 





Go back to her who won thy youth, 
Thou wilt not miss me long; 

I never let her doubt thy truth, 
To whom thy vows belong, 


A twelvemonth hence, these visions o’er 
Which now make all our joy; 
The angel of thy home once more 
Will thy best thoughts employ. 
"Tis I who will sit shivering still 
By blackened household fire; 
Still aching with the bitter chill 
That killed the heart’s desire. 


For woman’s heart cannot forget 
The love that won it first; 
She'll cherish till life’s sun be set 
The feelings early nursed. 
Tl pray through all the future years 
That Heaven may smile on thee; 
Then leave me, on whose head will fall 
The lasting agony. 
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BY EMILY 


I. MAY. 








Tue season is quite fertile in novelties. With 
the advance of spring, so long delayed, new 
styles make their appearance in every direction. 
Many of these we have had engraved. 

First we have a house-dress of gray foulard 
silk, or any other suitable material, trimmed 
down the front with bands of black velvet, 
arranged to look as if the ends had been passed 
through a buckle. The front and back of the 
body, and the sleeves, are trimmed to corres- 
pond: so also are the belt and sashes. One row 
of black velvet passes round the bottom of the 
skirt. Our illustration shows the back as well 
as front of this dress. “ 

Another is an evening-dress, which may be 

Vou. LIII.—25 
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made either of white silk, white mohair, alpaca, 
or tarlatane.».It is ornamented with a coral 
pattern, which ‘should be worked in rich silk on 
any of the materials except the latter, and there 
zephyr might be used. This is really one of the 
most charming costumes of the season. 

One of the prettiest things, in a different way, 
is a Marie Antoinette Cape, or Fichu, an en- 
graving of which we give in the front of the 
number. It is made of a puffing of tulle and 
black velvet, edged with blond. Small blond 
rosettes, representing daisies, are studded over 
the cape. On the same page we give an en- 
graving of a white alpaca coat, trimmed with 
blue or pink silk, or black velvet, as fancy may 
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dictate. 


Or braid may be used in place of silk. } Collar and cross of red velvet. 


PRARARARARARAARAAA 


Small cravat 


On the same page also we give two engravings } of blue ribbon embroidered with jet beads; jet 
of tulle capes, and an engraving of a blue silk } pendants hang from the center of the bow: 


jacket trimmed with blond. 


there is an elastic string fastened at the back, 





We give several illustrations, in the front of 
the number, of the newest styles of dressing the 
hair. We give’ here an engraving of a couple 
of bonnets. From this variety our subscribers 
can choose. What is becoming to one style of 
face or person is not’ necessarily becoming to 
another style, but often the reverse. 

We add below engravings of some of the 
freshest novelties belonging to the toilet: a 
cravat of red and black ribbons sewn together, 
and trimmed with a red silk latticed fringe. 


which is to be passed under the collar. A 
coiffure composed of black velvet leaves, em- 
broidered with jet, mounted upon a circle of 
stiff net. Black lace lappets. A necklace of 
black velvet, trimmed with jet beads. Violet 
velvet bow, made of rows of loops of unequal 
length with three ends. Cachepeigne made of 
artificial flowers. Waistband bow of ribbon em- 
broidered with jet bugles. Most of these can 
be mac» by any one of our subscribers, if she 
chooses, for herself. 
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* CROCHET ROSETTES FOR ANTI-MACASSARS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








MaTERIAL8.—Crochet cotton and hoo’; 

No. 1 represents the large rosette; No. 2, the 
joining pattern, with the help of which large or 
small covers, in a round or square shape, may be 
made. The cotton must be coarse or fine, ac- 
cording to the purpose for which the cover is 
intended. 

For the large rosette, make a chain of twenty 
stitches, close in a ring, and crochet in these as 
follows: 

Ist row: Three double, * fifteen chain, five 
double. Repeat from * four times. Instead of 
the last five double, work only two double. 

2nd row: Two double, * three chain, one 
treble, five chain, one treble, five chain, one 
treble, five chain, one treble, three chain, three 
double over the doubles between the fifteen 
chain of last row. Repeat from *. Between 
each of the trebles, pass over two chain of pre- 
vious row. . 

8rd row: * One double, three double in the 
first scallop, one double upon the treble of the 
preceding row, one half-treble, (draw through 
all the three stitch threads of the treble upon 
the needle at once,) five treble, one half-treble, 
one double upon the separate treble. The third 
and fourth: The upper'scallop of these scallops 





is filled up in the manner just described for the 
second scallop; the fifth and last again like the 
first, with three double. Repeat from *. 

4th row: Seven single, in order to reach the 
stitches whence the widening of the rosette com- 
menced, then four chain for the first double- 
treble; then again, * nine chain, three single 
upon the three middle stitches of the upper 
scallop in the preceding row, nine chain, two 





double-treble joined to each other. One of these 
must always be worked upon the middle stitch 
of the two next scallops. Repeat.regularly from 
*, At the conclusion of the row work only one 
double-treble, which must be looped on to the 
four chain for the second double-treble. 

6th row: Three chain for the first = then 
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* three chain, one treble upon the third chain. 2nd row: Four single in the nearest chain, 
Repeat alternately from *. three chain for the first treble, then eight treble 

6th row: Alternately three treble; in each } in the middle stitch of this scallop, * three chain, 
scallop one chain. one double upon the middle stitch of the five 


7th row consists of little scallops of five chain} chain in the preceding row, three chain, ning 
and one double worked over the chain of the} treble. Repeat from *. 
preceding row. For the little joining pattern 8rd row: Upon the first, fourth, sixth, ang 
make a chain of eight stitches, join in a ring. ninth treble of each scallop work one double; 
1st row: Nine chain, one double, five chain, } between each of these work five chain. 
one double. Repeat three times. 





OAK-LEAF PEN-WIPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Marertats.—Scarlet, black, or green cloth ; gold beads; the veins of the leaves are in gold 
or velvet; black mull muslin; gold beads; green } beads. Make a little branch of wire for the 
and brown embroidery chenille; silk. holder, cover it with brown chenille, and work 

Cut out from the cloth or velvet two leaves of } the upper part of “the stalk also with brown 
the shape and size of the design. Work the? chenille. Cut four or five inner leaves of the 
edges with button-hole stitch in silk, the acorns } mull for wiping the pens; notch the edges and 

« With the green chenille, and their cups with ? fasten them between the two worked leaves. 
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CANEZOU, WITH REVERS. 





MILY H. MAY. 





TuessE little jackets continue to be as fashion- 
able as ever, therefore we give a pattern of the 
newest style. They are made in velvet, cash- 
mere, French merino, and the same material as 
the dress. Some are braided and worked with 
beads; others are trimmed with velvet, and lace, 








or blond. Five-eighths of a yard of French 
merino is sufficient to make the jacket; four 
yards and a half of lace for the outer edge; 
eight yards of braid or velvet to go plain twice 
round. 
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DIAGRAM OF CANEZOU. 





FOR CHEMISE YOKE. 
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VISITING-CARD BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Matertats.—GQray, or very light-colored card- ; stalks, etc. The latter holes will, of course, look 
board twelve inches square; blue satin ribbon, 3 flat on the right side; the inside of the fiowers 
the narrowest width; blue floselle; long needles, $ raised on the outer straight lines must also be 
Nos. 12 and 6. pricked with the large needle, No. 6, and orna- 

No.1 represents the basket; No. 2 the whole } mented with blue silk, or a few steel and crystal 
spread out flat; No. 3 one of the eight pieces } beads alternately. Cut the upper part out in 
round the octagon center. scallops; then ornament with the ribbon care- 

With the assistance of copy paper, 
the pattern may be traced upon all 
the eight parts at the same time with 
a fine pencil. Having traced the out- 
line of the pattern, lay the cardboard 
on a soft cushion, and prick the flow- 





ers within the tracing with the fine 
needle, The holes must be very small 
and close together, the needle sticking ™ 

into the cushion each time, so that the holes on , fully; bend the separate parts upward, and join 
the side next the cushion are raised; then on} them together by drawing the silk through, 
the raised side, without any tracing, prick the } making several stitches from one side to the 
holes — the larger needle for the ouflines, other... Make little bows to join the sides. 
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KNOTTED BRAID TRIMMING. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVEBRB. 








MaTeRiats.—Braid, and beads of five sizes. s by following the engraving than from any writ- 
The beads must first be sewn upon the braid in $ten description. A large bead is worked over 
a straight line. The knots are more easily tied ? with a net-work of small beads to form the tassel. 





BORDER IN POINT RUSSE AND BUTTON-HOLE STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








To be worked in white or colored embroidery ; for the edges of the small, white cashmere jackets 
cotton or silk. These designs will be found useful } now so fashionable. 





PATTERNS - FOR EDGINGS. 
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KNEE-CAP. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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MaATERIALS.—One ounce and a‘ half of white 
knitting-wool; four steel knitting-needles, No. 
14, bell gauge. ; 

Cast on 112 stitches on three needles, knit 2 
and purl 2 alternately, so as to rib it, for 47 
rows. With the 48th row begins middle piece or | 
knee-cap, which throughout is worked in back 
and forward-going rows of purl 4, knit 4, To 
form ltttle squares, begin the first of the first 
four rows with purl 4, knit 4; the first of the 
second four rows with knit 4, purl 4, and so 
on, changing the commencement of the first of 
every 4 rows.. Now let off 12 stitches of the last 
knitted row on a needle, knit on them the first 
row of the middle piece, and at the end of every 
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following row the nearest of the stitches which 
are remaining on the other needles, so that the 
number of stitches of the middle piece is aug- 
mented by one at every needle or row. Do this 
till only 42 stitches of the ribbed part remain. 
Now knit the middle piece as before, but take 
off one stitch at the beginning, as well as at the 
end of every row till the number of stitches is 
reduced to 12. Then pick up 29 stitches on 
each side, which completes the original number 
of 112, and work 47 rows all round, knitting 2 
and purling 2 alternately, as before, which, 
practically, finishes the knee-warmer. A pink 
or blue border in crochet work will add greatly 
to its appearance. 





BERLIN PATTERNS—NO. 1 AND 2. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





No. 1. This pattern is very pretty worked in } between; and have at the top and bottom a 
light-blue cerise, or lilac, and a shading of four ; cross-stitch of the same color, whereas the 


colors, the darkest black. The squares, joining 
each other in a slanting direction, are worked 
over eight threads and eight stitches placed 
chose to each other, leaving always one thread 


shaded parts are worked over seven threads 
upward, and are eight threads broad, worked 
in a slanting direction. Two stitches of one 
color must. be worked in all the squares in & 
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NEEDLE-BOOK—PHOTOPHANIE. 








ine after each other. Place one stitch of the 
three darkest threads on both sides, each stitch 
always becoming shorter by one thread. Fill 
up the empty spaces with white stitches, the last 
of which is worked over one thread. 
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NEEDLE-BOOK— 


No. 2. The foundation is in dark bronze, and 
is all worked first; the loose lying stitches, like 
rays, are in cerise; the center point is a little 
knot of black wool or silk. 





PHOTOPHANIE 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








Materrats.—A piece of pink and a piece of § it with button-hole stitch in silk cordon. 


white cardboard, eight inches long and three 
inches broad; double that quantity of fine white 
flannel; a yard  -ink sarsnet ribbon, a quarter 
of an inch broa . needles, Nos. 12 and 6. 
Having pricked the pattern for the two covers 
upon the colored cardboard, gum them upon thin 
white cardboard; and when they are dry, cut 
them out according to the design. Take a double 
piece of the fine flannel, a little smaller than the 
book, and scallop it round the edge, or ornament 





Join 
the flannel to the coter by boring two little 
holes; draw a ribbon through, eight inches long, 
and tie it in a little bow in the middle. A couple 
of strings may be placed in the same manner at 
the front part. The pattern is lightly sketched 
on the cardboard, then placed upon a soft 
cushion and pricked; it is then turned and 
pricked on the reverse side for the tendrils ‘and 
stalks. The flowers are to appear raised on the 
right side, the stalks and tendrils flat. 





BRAID TRIMMING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 


A Snort Gossip ABouT AMERICAN FasHions.—Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, in her “Chimney-Corner,” has an article on 
“Sources of Beauty in Dress.” We notice her book, this 
month, and praise it for its general good sense, Even the 
essay on “ Dress” is very readable, and is not without many 
excellent suggestions. But Mrs. Stowe falls into a very com- 
mon error, when she thinks that America can inaugurate 
fashions of its own, and commits a very common blunder 
when she denounces her countrywomen for imitating the 
French fashions. 

The truth is dressing well is an art, and, as yet, Ameri- 
cans, neither men nor women, are artists. We are a great 
people no doubt. We surpass in energy, quickness, and 
adaptability any other nation on the globe. We have, 
within little more than two hundred years, turned a howl- 
ing wilderness into a hive of industry. Where only forests 
stood in Shakspeare’s time are now thriving cities, populous 
towns, and tens of thousands of comfortable farm-houses. 
Railroads make a net-work through the land. Printing- 
presses thunder and rattle everywhere. Schools and churehes 
spring up by magic. We have conquered a continent. We 
have founded a republic, that, before a hundred years, will 
be equal to all civilized Europe in numbers and in might. 

But with all this we are not artists. The esthetic element 
seems to have been denied to us as a people. We are better 
than the English, but not equal to the French. At best we 
have only taste, and this taste hardly comes native to us» 
but has to be cultivated. We originate comparatively little 
in the beautiful. We only copy, and, as yet, can only copy. 
The essay by Mrs. Stowe is an illustration in point. The 
fair author has incontestibly a cultivated mind, and there 
is a good deal of sense as well as the most excellent inten- 
tions in what she has written; but if American women were 
to dress as she wishes them to, they would be greater guys 
than some of the English peeresses, who come over here 
occasionally with their astounding wardrobes. “Stick to 
your last” is a homely old saying. Mrs. Stowe should stick 
to literature, She has written one of the famous novels of 
the century, and will be remembered even when the most 
fashionab] t ary Parisian modiste will be forgotten ; 
but for all that the humblest dress-maker, in the humblest 
street of the great French capital, has more knowledge of 
dress in her little finger than Mrs. Stuwe has in her whole 
body, 

Of course, in speaking thus, we do not wish to disparage 
Mrs. Stowe personally; we only refer to her as a type: she 
is, in this matter, neither better, nor worse, perhaps, than 








extend in Europe do the Paris fashions make their way. A 
century ago only the court circles followed the lead of 
France. Now the women of the middle classes, in all civi- 
lized nations, wear the costume that Paris invents. There 
must be a reason for this. Nor is the reason far to seek. 
The French fashions, after all, are more artistic than any 
others, and people follow them just in proportion as they 
possess taste, or have acquired it. That is the whole story, 

How To Crear Soap-Sups.—It is well known that a little 
alum dissolved is very effective in clearing muddy water; 
but a short time since some alum was applied in a manner 
which, from its novelty and its valuable results, is worthy of 
notice. In a place where water was scarce, a little alum was 
dissolved in hot water, and thrown into a tub of thick soap- 
suds. In a short time the soap curdled, and, accompanied 
by the muddy particles, sunk to the bottom, leaving the 
water above perfectly clear, pure, and devoid of smell. This 
water was found very useful for washing clothing in again, 
when poured off the sediment. A similar result was attained 
in a quick manner by filling a boiler with soap-suds, placing 
it on a fire, and throwing a bit of alum into it. When the 
suds boiled, the scum went over, and left the water clear, 
soft, and as useful for washing clothes as it had originally 
been. 

Says tHE Aurora Borealis (Ind.)—“ Peterson's Magazine, 
for the coming month, is as pretty and refreshing as spring 
flowers after a genial shower. It is a great pet in the house- 
hold, and carries light and sunshine wherever it goes. It 
ought to be on every lady's center-table, and in every family 
drawing-room, to lighten the hearts of its admirers—the 
ladies all are—and scatter the fresh garlands of its luxurious 
foliage for their pleasure and profit.” 

HAppriness 18 Best SECURED BY CONTENTMENT.—Do not be 
always complaining of fate. Think more of your own bless- 
ings than of what seems the better luck of others. If we 
could look into our neighbors hearts and homes, we should 
often find things to pity where we had supposed there was 


$ only @ood fortune to be envied. Make the best of every- 


thing. Resolve not to be miserable. 

We Continve, it will be seen, to give seventy-two pages 
in every number. Some of the other magazines come out, 
in January, with an increased quantity of reading matter, 
but drop down, in a month or two, to fifty or sixty pages 
only; while “ Peterson” holds his way steadily all the time. 


American women generally. Nor do we mean to say that é We ask our readers to compare their favorite, in this re- 
there are no American women who have the artistic feeling $ spect, with some of the other ladies’ ynagazines. 


in dress, We are writing of the sex as aciass. Every one 
who knows anything about the matter, and who is honest 
enough to speak out, knows that we only tell the truth. 
That instinctive sense of fitness, in color and form, which 
comes naturally to Italians, or to the French, and which is 


Ptienty or Cusnrons.—The Hanover journals state, that 


among the presents made to King George, now in exile, on 


the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his marriage, 
there were no fewer than fifteen hundred and seventy-three 


as necessary to a woman, who would dress perfectly, as it is $ cushions worked by hand. 


to a painter who would succeed in art, seems to be denied 
to us who are chiefly of Saxon or Scandinavian descent. It 
will be a long while, if ever, before we attain to it. We can 
only reach it after generations of culture. Until then, those 
are safest who copy, or at least adapt, the fashions designed 
in Paris. What is needed in America is not that our women 
should invent their own fashions, but that they should dis- 
criminate a little more in their selections from the French. 


“THe QUESTION WITH EVERY LaDy,” says the Frederick 
(Md.) Examiner, “is not whether she can afford to have 
Peterson’s Magazine, but whether she can afford to do with- 
out it.” 

True Economy is a judicious mean between parsimony 
and extr EK y is always relative. What 
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In - as the facilities of inter-communication ‘ would be meanness in the rich would be thrift in the poor. 
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Tus CHEMISTRY OF FuRNITURE.—Young housekeepers do } 
not always understand the theory of the chemical and me- 
chanical action of different substances on articles of furni- 
ture. The substances from which furniture is chiefly exposed 
to injury are water, oils, alcohol, and acids. 

Acids act on marble, Marble is itself composed of car- 
bonate of lime; that is, it is a compound of carbonic acid 
and lime. Now, the carbonic acid has a comparatively weak 
affinity for lime, and most other acids will prevail over it 
and take its place when brought in contact with it; thus 
destroying the texture of the stone, liberating the carbonic 
acid, and leaving nitrate of lime, or muriate of lime, or sul- 
phate or acetate of lime—as the case may be—in the form of 
a white powder, in its place. But oils, alcohols, and water, 
produce no effect on marble. 

All varnished or polished surfaces of wood, on the other 
hand, while not injured usually by acids, are attacked by 
alcohol. Varnishes are composed of different gums and 
rosins, which are generally soluble in alcohol. Many of 
them are made by dissolving the material in alcohol so as to 
liquify them, and then, when they are applied, the alcohol 
evaporates, leaving the gum of rosin in a thin, even coating, 
over the whole surface. If now only alcoholic substance 
comes upon such a surface, whether it be alcohol itself, as 
used for lamps, or spirits of any kind, or even wire, which 
contains but a small per centage of alcohol, the varnish is 
attacked, a portion of it is dissolved, and the brilliancy of 
the surface is destroyed. 

Oils will not attack either marble or varnished surfaces, 
and will do no injury except to naked wood or other porous 
substances which admit them into the pores, from which 
they cannot afterward easily be expelled. 

Water affects no substances except such as have open 
pores exposed, in which case it enters and causes the sub- 
stance to swell, or such as are soluble in water, as glue in 
joints, and mucilage or gum-arabic, used sometimes for 
attaching superficial ornaments to fancy work. 


ee 


GosstP AND ScANDAL are the signs of a vulgar mind, and 
often of a malicious one also. Always avoid people who 
taik, or hint, against their neighbors. Speak charitably of 
everybody. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Vanity Fair. By W.M. Thackeray. 2 vols.,8vo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott @ Co.—We hardly know whether to call 
this an American publication or not. It is part of the 
new edition of Thackeray, which Smith, Elder & Co., of 
London, have begun; and we presume the volumes before 
us were really printed in England, though they appear under 
the name of J. B. Lippincott & Co. Wherever printed, how- 
ever, we are thankful for them, as every admirer of Thackeray 
should be. More than once, in these pages, we have re- 
gretted the want of a good and uniform edition of this 
famous satirist and story-teller. The Harpers began such 
an edition, but stopped with “ Vanity Fair.” We lamented 
this at the tinie, but we do not regret it now, for if they had 
kept on we should, probably, not have had this edition, at 
least in America; and though the Harpers’ edition was a 
very handsome one, this is vastly superior, and leaves, 
indeed, nothing to be desired. The size of the page is a 
crown octavo, the type and pages are in the best taste, and 
all the illustrations of the original London edition reappear. 
These illustrations were from Thackeray’s own pencil, and 
are as good, in their way, as the text; even the initial-letters 

3 
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sparkle with satire, or suggest infinite pathos. Thackeray 
has not so many fervent admirers as Dickens, but those he 
has generally like nicely-printed volumes; and hence an 
elegant edition of Thackeray is even more likely to sell than 
an elegant edition of his great cotemporary. J. B. Lippin- 





cott & Co. have already issued, in this beautiful edition, not 
only “ Vanity Fair,” but also “ Pendennis,” and “The New- 
comes.” The novels contain the last corrections of the 
author. 

Human Life in Shakspeare. By Henry Giles. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—We have here seven 
lectures, originally delivered before the Lowell Institute, and 
so popular at that time that, though read to large audiences 
in the evenings, they had to be repeated the following after- 
noon. To say that these lectures are eloquent and appre- 
ciative is scarcely enough: they breathe the very atmosphere 
of Shakspeare; and in this respect they are better than 
many essays that pretend to a severer criticism. The en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Giles communicates itself to the reader, 
who recognizes, as by a new and finer instinct, beauties he 
or she had never seen before. One of the best of the lectures 
is that on “ Woman in Shakspeare ;” and it is the one which 
will interest our readers the most. The volume would 
be quite an addition to the center-table or even library. 

The Holly Tree Inn, and Other Stories. By Charles 
Dickens. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
Another volume of the beautiful “People’s Edition” of 
Dickens. These volumes are printed on fine paper, with 
large type, leaded, and are bound in excellent taste. Of 
all the various editions competing in the American market, 
this is the one which, on the whole, is the best adapted for 
the library. No other edition combines élegance and cheap- 
ness so well, The entire edition will comprise nineteen 
volumes, which T. B. Peterson & Brothers offer for $28.50 
for the complete set. 

Mozart. A Biographical Romance. From the German of 
Heribert Rau by E. R. Sill. 1 vol..12 mo. New York: Ley- 
poldt & Holt.—This book gives us, in the guise of a romance, 
a very excellent idea of Mozurt’s life and character. The 
translator has made some judicious omissions, which will 
add to the popularity of the work. The volume is neatly 
bound, but does not, in other mechanical respects, do justice 
to the reputation of Leypoldt & Holt. 

The Chimney-Corner. By Christopher Crowfield. 1 vol. 
12 mo, Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—These are vory pleasant, 
rambling essays, full of good sense, and devoted to household 
themes chiefly. They are written, under an assumed name, 
by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. “The Woman Question,” 
“Woman's Sphere,” “How Shall we Entertain our Com- 
pany?” and “ What are the Sources of Beauty in Dress?” 
are particularly readable. 

My Husband's Crime. By M. A. Housekeeper. 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Harper @ Brothers.—A novel by an 
American author, and apparently a first attempt. The 
story, however, is well put together, and the incidents are 
full of interest, though there is a little too much sensa- 
tionalism for good taste or true art. 

Three Little Spades. By the author of “Dollars and 
Cents.” 1 vol..16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
A child’s book of gardening, written by one whose heart is 
in the subject, and who is a practical guide of very great 
experience. In every respect a charming volume. 

Leila. Calderon the Courtier. The Pilgrims of the Rhine. 
By Lord Lytton (Sir E. Bulwer Lytton.) 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Co.—Two of Bulwer’s shorter 
stories, and his popular “Pilgrims of the Rhine,” making 
another volume of the cheap and portable “Globe Edition.” 

Sooner or Later, By Shirley Brooks. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers—This is the best novel which 
Shirley Brooks has yet written, It is illustrated with wood 
engravings of much more than average merit. 

Beautiful Miss Johnson, and Other Stories. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Hurd é Houghton.—A cheap edition, illustrated, 
of some very readable English stories, originally printed in 
“London Society.” 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tue Great American Tea Company's Store.—The Brovk” 
lyn Daily Times says :—“ The Great American Tea Company 
opened their new and magnificent store on Saturday night, 
at No. 133 Grand street. The store was literally run down 
with customers, and thronged until the heur of closing. We 
regard the opening of this new establishment in our midst 
as a public benefit. The Company has euch a thorough 
organization, possesses such unrivaled facilities for pur- 
chasing cheaply, and deals in such enormous quantities of 
Tea and Coffee, that they can well afford to undersell any 
other dealers in the country, and yet make a good profit. 
Precisely the same Tea that is sold elsewhere for $1.50 can 
be had of them for $1; and good judges pronounce it even 
superior. We suppose that hereafter the ‘Gi BAt AMERICAN 
Tea Company’ will monopolize the business of this place, as 
the other dealers appear to be too antiquated and old-fogyish 


even to make their places of business known to the public. 3 


The Company, on the other hand, knowing that they can 
sell a better article a third or a half cheaper than anybody 
else, are bound to spread the information abroad, and the 
tremendous business which is done at their New York ware- 
houses, at their Western District branch, and now at their 
Eastern District establishment, shows what enterprise will 
effect.” 

Tue Best CaTaLocus or Books for popular reading is that 
of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. It comprises a large number 
of the most interesting novels of the day, among them the 
works of Scott, Dickens, Dumas, Marryatt, D’Israeli, and 
other authors of genius. There are, in all, several hundred 
different novels in the catalogue of this enterprising firm- 
Nearly all the new novels of merit are added to it as soon 
as they appear. If you wish good reading, at a fair price, 
send for the catalogue of T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 
Chestnut street, and make your selection. You can have 
books from twenty-five cents up to two dollars, according 
to the}style in which they are printed. Any orders by mail, 
addressed to those publishers, will receive prompt attention. 

FASHIONABLE STATIONERY Sent by Mail, post-paid.—Messrs. 
J. E. Trrton & Co., Boston, Mass., will send by mail, post- 
paid, a handsome box of assorted fashionable note-papers, 
with envelopes to match, stamped with any initial desired, 
to the address of any one remitting to them one dollar. In 
sending, write the initial desired clear and plain. 

Toe WAVERLEY NovELs, complete, twenty-six in number, 
bound in paper, will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of five 
dollars. Or any of the novels will be sent for twenty cents. 
Address, T. B, Perzrson & Broruers, No. 306 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


Cuotcest IN THE LaNp.—The Record (Covington, Ind.) 
says :—‘ Peterson’s Magazine is on our table. We will take 
pleasure in showing it to all who may wish to read the 

hoicest family Magazine of our land.” 

HUNDREDS AND THousaNnns of the wives and mothers of 
America say that “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best of the 
ladies’ books. This is the verdict of the Jeffersonville (Ind.) 
Democrat. 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


VENTILATION, Hot Arr, ETc., erc.—Mr. L. W. Leeds has 
been delivering lectures, in Philadelphia, on ventilation, how 
to heat rooms, etc., etc. “ Ventilation,” said the lecturer, 
“is of the greatest importance—fresh air is the greatest of 
blessings. Yet we are much more sensitive to heat and cold 
than to pure or foul air. Heat we have to supply, in a great 
measure, ourselves; pureair is supplied by the Creator. Heat 


is the prime moving power of the air; it is the great con- 

trolling power also of ventilation, by its influence on our 
§ feelings. It ig the improper cold draughts that make venti- 
$ lation so unpopul Heat, therefore, is the key that un- 
locks the door for the free flow of pure air for good venti- 
lation.” The speaker argued that there were three distinct 
ways of heating: “ 1st. Radiation, which is,the pure independ- 
ent streams called rays of heat that come directly from tiie 
sun and other hot bodies. 2d. Conduction—the manner 
of conveying heat through solids, when the particles of heat 
are handed from atom to atom. 3d. Convection heat, when 
certain moving bodies, such as air, water, or other fluids and 
gases gather up an armful of heat, as it were, and carry it 
away in their arms to other parts.” In referring to radiant 
heat, the lecturer said that it had no direct influence what- 
ever in heating the air; and this he considered of great prac- 
tical value in the study of the subject of heating and venti- 
lation. The individual particles of air are so far apart that 
there is very little probability of the rays of the sun or the 
rays from any other hot body striking them; experiments 
have proved that perfectly pure air and the gases—oxygen, 
hydrogen and nitrogen—do not absorb an appreciable 
amount of the sun's rays. The sun’s rays pass through the 
forty-five miles of atmosphere without heating it; but when 
it strikes the solid substances on the earth’s surface they 
are soon heated. This is known by placing the hand on 
a board fence or wall. The lecturer, after illustrating this 
portion of his subject with a number of experiments, re- 
ferred to “convected heat,” and said, “that it is the great 
curse of the American people—it is that dry, lifeless, wither- 
ing, debilitating, poisoned stuff, with which most of our 
best houses, and public buildings, and many school-houses 
are filled and are warmed ; and which is filling our systeins, 
and warming and drying all the life and substance out of 
about two-thirds of the people of this country. We should 
be surrounded with and breathe cold air, and receive the 
heat required for the body by direct radiation. This is just 
the reverse of what we generally experience in our furnace- 
heated houses—the air itself being hotter than the tem- 
perature of the room, and the wall colder, and especially 
the. windows. 

Our Creator has provided for a constant difference he- 
tween the temperature of our bodies and the air with which 
$ we are surrounded for a wise purpose; and we find the 
$ greater that difference the more active and vigorous the 
$ exercises of all our animal functions. There is nearly double 
the quantity of carbonic acid given off in a temperature near 
the freezing point than there is in a temperature of about 
ninety or ninety-six degrees. A primdry condition to be 
observed in all heating and ventilating arrangements is to 
keep the feet warmer than the head, and the back warner 
than the face. If the back is chilled the whole system is 
put out of order, and it is necessary to keep the feet warmer 
than the head, because they are the farthest from the heart, 
and the blood is more likely to become chilled there; but 
if the extremes are kept warm, of course, the intermediate 
parts must necessarily be warm also; and this is fully 
carried out in nature, because the sun’s rays fall on the sur- 
face of the earth, and heat our feet hotter than the air 
around our heads. 














° THE GARDEN, ETC. 


In amateur work, at this season, the sowing of annuals is 
one of the pleasantest; and if the season be dry as well as 
mild, some seeds may be put into the ground very early; 
but in cold, wet seasons, it is better to delay, for no pro- 
gress is made; the seed either rots in the earth, or comes up 
in such a weak condition, that the first frosty morning kills 
the tiny plants. Indeed, annuals sown in May grow so much 
more rapidly, that they are frequently in flower before the 
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early-sown crops; and some seeds, mignonette, for instance, 
never come up at all, unless the temperature of both air and 
earth is higher than it is in early spring. Some attention 
must be paid as to the depth at which the seeds are sown, as, 
if placed too deep, they will either die, or remain without 
germinating; and, at all events, these will take much longer 
to come up than those sown nearer the surface. For small 
seods, such as those of most annuals, a slight sprinkling of 
earth over them is sufficjent; but all grow best when the bed 
on which they are sown is well dug, and the soil pulverized, 
Self-sown seeds of annuals spring up earlier, and flower be- 
fore those sown in spring, perhaps because they have gene- 
rally so shallow a covering of soil; but as they often flower 
more freely as well as earlier than their cultivated rela- 
tions, they should be left undisturbed, if possible, when 
dressing the borders, There are some plants which sow 
themselves thus so readily, that an introduction into the 
garden is all they require; then, year after year, they spring 
up of their own accord, without any fresh sowing being re- 
quisite. Eschscholtzia Californica is one of these, Nemo- 
phila maculata is another; common foxglove also spreads 
rapidly in this way, and sometimes mignonette springs 
up where it has been sown the year before. I have seen 
the plan recommended of forking over the plots of migno- 
pette in autumn, burying the plants, when it is said the 
seeds will spring up early next year, and produce stronger 
plants than ifsown. Perhaps it is because all our migno- 
nette is gathered for nosegays, the last blossoms being the 
most prized, that I can say nothing from experience as to 
this plant. Seeds sown in autumn, if they outlive the winter, 
ecrtginly flower earlier than spring-sown ones. Something 
also may depend on the liking some plants have for the par- 
ticular soil or situation. After our seeds are sown comes 
the pleasure of watching for their appearance above ground, 
varying, as it does, from four or five days to twelve or 
fifteen, according to the weather, or the size of the seed. 
In warm, moist. weather, there is rapid growth; but the 
difference made by temperature is, of course, much more 
observable, when we compare seeds sown in a hot-bed or 
stove with those sown in the open air. Some seeds, zinnia, 
for example, spring up in five days in a stove, while they 
take from twelve to twenty days in the open air; and in 
most instances recorded, a difference of at least eight days 
have been observed. 

Both zinnias, however, and asters, French and African 
marigolds, and some others, require a moderate hot-bed to 
start them; at least they are very apt to lie dormant a long 
time when sown in the open ground, coming up so irre- 
gularly, that half the seed seems to have been unripe. The 
pretty Tropwolum Canariense, when first introduced, used to 
get little attentions of this kind, but now it is allowed to 
grow from the first in the open air; and, indeed, we find 
our best plants are those that spring up self-sown; of these 
there is always abundance, as well as of half-ripe seed for 
gathering. Soaking some seeds in Inkewarm water. is an- 
other means of hastening their germination. Sweet peas, 
nasturtiums, lupines, and scarlet-runnerg all sprout sooner 
when thus immersed in water for some hours before they 
are sown. Virginian stock is about the quickest grower of 
the small annuals, making its appearance above ground 
almost rapidly enough to satisfy the most youthful gar- 
dener ; not quite so soon, my young friends, as the next day 
after being sown, which, if I remember rightly, was the 
hoped-for time in long-ago days. Next comes the little 
speckled leaf of Nemophila insignis, and of Venus’ looking- 
glass; the little blue-and-white dwarf lupine is also quickly 
above ground, opening its fleshy cotyledons, and unfolding 
its tiny whorls of leaves, each glistening like a diamond, for 
every one holds a dew-drop in its heart. Then comes the 
Pp t task of thi g out where too thickly sown, of 
weeding, of transplanting such as are to be distributed over 
the borders, or into beds, and last, but not least, the watering 











in the calm evening, when all hopes of a shower are over; 
and one is almost reconciled to the disappointment, be- 
cause of the pleasure felt in refreshing the parched seed- 
lings with our own hands. 

Besides sowing seeds of annuals and biennials, there is 
much spring work to be done in the way of transplanting 
and dividing plants that have grown beyond bounds, or are 
spreading out their runners in search of “fresh fields and 
pastures new.” It is a good time of year to look over the 
gardens of your friends as well as your own, to see what 
plants have thus 

“Broken their trim border lines, and strayed 

O’er paths they used to deck ;” 
for now is the time to try bits of all such, as well as to give 
them. Many plants struggle out of due bonds from the 
necessity of getting fresh soil; they send out runners, and 
form young plants around the old roots, and these are the 
strongest and best pieces to take up and transplant. If the 
whole plant be lifted up and divided, fresh soil should be 
given to any portion of it that may be replaced in the 
original situation. Double daisies become single after a 
time if not thus divided, and new pasture-gr@und provided 
for the roots; so do double violets; while mimulas, cam- 
panulas, and some others, provide one yearly with young 
plants to give away, or to make use of in filling up blanks 
in the borders. 

Taking notes of our experiments is very necessary, if we 
really wish to profit by experience; for it is rarely safe to 
trust one’s memory while trying experiments, and inaccurate 
information is worse than none. Old garden diaries have 
an interest of their own only known to those who have 
kept such. The comparison of one year with another, as to 
the time of plants flowering and birds beginning to sing, is 
sometimes curious from the diversity; but more generally 
I think one is struck rather with the fact of how short the 
difference in time actually is, even between a severe spring 
or an ordin@ry one. Records of changes made in the garden, 
a walk altered, a tree taken out, or one planted; a plot laid 
down in grass, or a new border made—all of these, if duly 
recorded in a garden-book, become matters of interest in 
after years, all the more when those who then wrought by 
our side are removed from us by distance or by death, re- 
calling, as they do, happy hours passed away. 

Another use to be made of these note-books is marking 
down what flowers are in bloom each month, and so making 
& memorandum of what we want as well as of what we have, 
and taking a note of the time the want should be supplied, 
whether it be by getting cuttings, or plants, or sowing the 
seed. 

Much foresight of this kind is needed in spring; we are 
so apt to forget to sow or plant till we see the flower we 
wish in another person’s garden ; then comes the temptation 
of lifting it at a wrong season, and injuring its bloom, or 
sowing so late that it cannot bloom atall. An early sowing 
of some annuals is recommended, for the purpose of having 
small plants: ready for bedding out, or for succeeding the 
spring bulbs. There is one I must mention as both orna- 
mental and useful, from its branching habit, and the length 
of time it flowers, Silene pendula, a neat little rose-colored 
flower; it may also be sown in autumn, and planted out in 
spring. 

By the time, however, we get the length of planting out 
seedlings, we are aware that spring, with its opportunities, 
is passing into summer. Our early favorites have passed 
away, and a blank is sometimes felt between the last blow 
of narcissus, jonquils, cowslips, polyanthus, anemones, and 
the first blow of our summer flowers. A few days of drought 
often come on about this time, the white lilies fade sud- 
denly, and lilac, laburnum, and hawthorn, shed their wither- 
ing blossoms on the ground. Wecan scarcely welcome sume 
mer thns accompanied by the passing away of spring, and 
meurn its departure as much as we welcomed its approach. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BG Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Flanders Soup.—Put a turnip, a small carrot, half a head 
of celery, six green onions, shred very fine, one lettuce, cut 
small, a quarter of a pint of asparagus, cut small, and a 
quarter of, a pint of peas, in two ounces of butter, to stew 
gently for an hour, with a teacupful of stock; then add the 


MAA eR rrmrmnrmnrnmnnnn. 

Chicken-Pie.—Boil chickens in water barely to cover them, 
until the blood is entirely skimmed off. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes is enough. Take them out into a dish; and cut 
them up as they should be carved, if placed whole upon the 
table. If the skin is very thick, remove it. Have ready, 
lined with a thick paste, a deep dish, of a size Proportioned 
to the number of chickens which you intend to use; ‘put in 
the pieces, with the hearts and livers, in layers; sprinkle 
each layer with flour, salt and pepper, and put on each piece 
of chicken a thin shaving of butter; do this till you haye 


remainder of two quarts of stock, and simmer for another } jaiq in all the pieces; put rather more of the spice, flour 


hour. Now beat the yolks of four eggs well, mix with half 
a pint of cream, (previously boiled,) and strain through a 
hair-sieve. Take the soup off the fire, put the eggs, etc., to 
it, and keep stirring it well; bring it to a boil, but do not 
leave off stirring, or the eggs will curdle. Season with salt, 
and add one lump of sugar. ° 

Friars’ Broth.—Put four pounds of knuckle of veal into 
four quarts of water; boil it gently for two hours; strain it 
off; cut two fowls into joints; skin them, and when the 
broth boils, put them in; season with white pepper and 
salt; let themgboil a short time, and add a handful of parsley, 
chopped small; when the fowls are boiled tender, have ready 
six or seven well-beaten eggs; stir them quickly into the 
broth une way immediately before taking it off the fire. 
This broth may be made entirely of veal instead of fowl. 


FISH. 


Pried Eels—Clean and skin the eels; if large, cut them 
into pieces; if small, skewer them round and fry them 
whole. First dust them over with flour, then rub them 
with the yolk of egg, and sprinkle them with bread-crumbs. 
Put them into boiling lard, and fry until nicely browned. 

To Keep Fish Fresh—To keep fish fresh, clean them and 
remove the gills; then insert pieces of charcoal in their 
mouths and bellies ; if they are to be conveyed any distance, 
wrap each fish up separately in a linen cloth, and place them 
in a box with cabbage-leaves above and below. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 


To Boil Catf’s-Head.—Split the head in two parts and re- 
move the brains; wash the brains in three waters, and lay 
them for an hour in cold, salted water. Wash the head clean, 
and soak it in tepid water until the blood is well drawn out- 
Put it in cold water; when it boils, remove the scum, and 
simmer gently until a straw can be run through it. A head 
with the skin will take three hours, if large; and without 
the skin, two. Scald the brains by pouring over them boil- 
ing water; take them out and remove the skin or film; put 
them in plenty of cold water, and simmer gently fifteen 
minutes. Chop them slightly; stew them in sweet butter; 
add half a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, or not, as desired, and 
a little salt; when done, skin the tongue, lay it in the center 
of the dish, and the brains round it. Send the head to the 
table very hot, with drawn-butter poured over it, and more 
in the tureen. 

Brisket of Beef, Stuffed —A piece weighing eight pounds 
requires about five or six hours to boil. Make'a dressing 
of bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, a little mace, and 
one onion, chopped fine, and mixed with an egg. Put the 
dressing between the fat and the lean of the beef, and sew 
it up tight; flour the cloth, pin the beef up very tight in it, 
and boil it five or six hours. When it is done, take the 
cloth off, and press it until it is cold. This is to be cut in 
thin slices and eaten cold. 

Mutton-Cutlet Pannes.—Trim your cutlets neatly, and re- 
move all the fat ; set them in melted butter, lukewarm, with 
pepper and salt; dip each into beaten yolks of eggs, and then 
in bread-crumbs; do this twice to make as many crumbs 
adhere to the cutlets as possible; then broil them on a grid- 
iron over a quick, clear fire for ten minutes; dress them on 
your dish in a crown, and serve them either plain or with 
sauce mattre dhotel. 





and butter over the top Jayer than on the previous ones, 
and pour in as much of the liquor in which the chicken was 
boiled as you can without danger of its boiling over. Lay 
on the upper-crust, and close the edges very carefully ; prick 
the top with a knife. Cut leaves of crust and ornament the 
top. Bake two hours. The crust for chicken-pie should be 
twice as rich as for fruit-pies. Use mace and nutmeg, if you 
wish, 
VEGETABLES, 

Turnip-Tops.—This, by some accounted most vulgar green- 
meat, can be made to assume a very fashionable taste and 
appearance if treated as follows: Boil thoroughly, with 
plenty of water, salt and soda in due proportions; drain and 
pass through a hair-sieve. Melt a piece of butter, to which 
add a little flour and the pulp of your turnip-tops; stir on 
the fire a few minutes, alding a little milk or cream, anda 
little broth or stock, with pepper or grated nutmeg to taste, 
When a nice consistency, not too thick, dress on a dish as 
you would spinach, and serve with fried sippets of bread 
round it. If properly cooked, this dish has a better color 
than spinach, and a very pleasant, nutty, bitter taste. 

French Mashed Potatoes.—After well boiling some potatoes 
in their jackets, peel and mash them with a fork; put them 
into a stew-pan with some butter and salt, moisten them 
with fresh cream, and let them grow dry while stirring 
them over the fire; add more cream, and so continue for 
nearly an hour; dish them, and brown them on the top with 
a salamander. Serve directly. 

To Preserve Herbs.—All kinds of herbs should be gathered 
on a dry day, just before or while in blossom. Tie them in 
bundles, and suspend them in a dry, airy place; wrap the 
medicinal ones in paper and keep them from the air. Pick 
off the leaves of those which are to be used in cooking, 
pound and sift them fine, and keep the powder in bottles, 
corked up tight. 

Potato-Pone.—This is a favorite dish in the West Indian 
Islands. Wash, peel, and grate two pounds of potatoes; add 
four ounces each of sugar and butter, (or beef dripping,) 
melted, one teaspoonful each of salt and pepper; mix well 
together; place it in a baking-dish, and put it into a brisk 
oven until it is done, and become nicely browned. 

Horseradish-Sauce.—Two tablespoonfuls of mustard, the 
same of vinegar, three tablespoonfuls of cream or milk, and 
one of pounded white sugar, well beaten up, together with a 
small quantity of grated Lorseradish. This is, of course, 
to be served up co 


DESSERTS. 

Cocoanut-Pudding.—Break the cocoa-nut, and save the 
milk; peel off the brown skin, and grate the cocoa-nut very 
fine. Take the same weight of cocoa-nut, fine White sugar, 
and butter; rub the butter and sugar to a cream, and add 
five eggs, well beaten, one cup of cream, the milk of the 
cocoa-nut, and a little grated lemon. Line a dish with a 
hich paste; put in the pudding, and bake it one hour. Cover 
the rim with paper, if necessary. 

Bunn-Fritters—Dip stale, sliced sugar-biscuit in milk, 
with two or three eggs beaten light and stirred in, till comr 
pletely saturated, then fry them a light brown, and dip 
ded ci and sugar. Serve 


them i diately in p 
them very hot. 
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Gateau De Pommes.—Peel and core two pounds of good 
stewing apples. Take one pound of loaf-sugar, the peel of 
one lemon, one bay-leaf, two inches of stick of cinnamon, 
and boil it in half a pint of water, until it becomes sugar 
again. Take out the lemon-peel, cinnamon, etc., put the 
apples into the syrup in a stew-pan, and cover it close until 
they are dissolved. Stir them well to prevent their burn- 
ing, till the jelly falls heavily from the spoon, then put it 
into a mould, let it stand till cold, and turn it out on a cus- 
tard, or cream. 

Orange Souffle-—Melt one ounce of butter in a sauce-pan, 
stir to it one ounce and a half of flour, then a teacupful of 
boiling milk. Stir the mixture for three minutes over the 
fire, turn it into a basin, add the well-beaten yolks of three 
eggs, one ounce and a half of*pounded sugar, the juice of 
three oranges, the rind of one either grated into the sugar 
or chopped fine, and finally the whites of the three eggs 
beaten quite firm. Bake in a quick oven, and serve imme- 
diately. 

Brighton Pudding.—Take three eggs, quarter of a pound 
sugar, quarter of a pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 
butter, and the peel of a lemon, finely minced. Beat the 
sugar and eggs for twenty minutes. Oil the butter and mix 
it and the flour in at the last. Steam the pudding for one 
hour. Serve without sauce, only with preserve. 

Apple-Custard—One pint of good stewed apples, quarter 
of a pound of butter, half a pint of cream, three eggs beaten 
light, sugar and grated nutmeg to taste. Mix the ingre- 
dients together, and bake in a puff-paste, in a moderate 
stove. ’ 

; CAKES. 

Rock Biscuit.—Six eggs, one pound of sifted sugar, half a 
pound of flour, a few currants. Break the eggs intoa basin, 
beat them well until very light, add the pounded sugar, and 
when this is well mixed with the eggs, dredge in the flour 
gradually, and add the currants. Mix all well together, and 
put the dough, with a fork, on the tins, making it look as 
rough as possible. Bake the cakes in a moderate oven from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. When they are done, 
allow them to get cool, and store them away in a tin canister, 
in a dry place, 

Sweet Biscuits—Rub four ounces of butter well into eight 
ounces of flour; add ‘six ounces of loaf-sugar, the yolks of 
two eggs, the white of one, and a tablespoonful of brandy. 


_ Roll the paste thin, and cut it with a wineglass or cutter; 


egg over the tops of each with the remaining white, and 
sift on white sugar. Bake it in a warm oven. 

Tea Cake.—One ;zint of flour, into which put a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar; one cup of sweet milk, into which put 
one teaspoonful of soda; two tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
one cup of sugar, mixed well together; then break into it 
two eggs; add milk and flour; flavor with grated rind and 
juice of a lemon. 

Cocoanut-Cake.—Having washed and dried the nut, pare 
off the rind and grate it; dissolve a quarter of a pound of 
loaf-sugar in a little water; then add the nut, and stir it till 
it boils; when nearly cold, add the yolks of three eggs, well 
beaten. Mix thoroughly, and bake in patty-pans lined with 
puff-paste. 

Duke of Devonshire Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound 
of currants, three-qnarters of a pound of sugar, halfa pound 
of butter, half the peel of a lemon, half a pound of citron; 
whisk all together with eight eggs; add a little brandy; 
bake in a slow oven two hours and a half. 

Princess Cakes——Butter, half a pound; sugar, half a 
pound; rice-flour one pound, six eggs, one gill of sweet wine, 
one teaspoonful of caraway-seeds, one teaspoonful of soda, 
quarter of a pound of raisins; add water sufficient to forma 
batter; drop into buttered pans, and bake until done. 








WARDROBE. 

To Wash White Lace.—The following receipt for washing 
white lace is generally found more successful than any 
other. Cover a glass bottle with white flannel, then wind 
the laee round it, tack it to the flannel on both sides, and 
cover the whole with a piece of flannel or linen, which sew 
firmly round it. Then steep the bottle overnight in a ewer, 
with soap and cold water. Next morning wash it with hot 
water and soap, the soap being rubbed on the outer covering. 
Then steep it again for some hours in cold water, and after- 
ward dry it in the air or near the fire. Remove the outer 
covering, and the lace is ready, no ironing being required. 
If the lace is very dirty, of course, it must be washed a 
great deal. 

To Take Mildew from Clothes.—Mix soft-soap with powdered 
starch, half as much salt, and the juice of alemon; lay it on 
the part with a brush; let it lay on the grass, day and night, 
till the stain comes out. Iron-moulds may be removed by 
the salt of lemons, Many stains may be removed by dipping 
the linen in sour buttermilk, and then drying it in a hot 
sun; wash it in cold water; repeat this three or four times. 
Stains caused by acids may be removed by tying some pearl- 
ash up in the stained part; scrape some soap in cold, soft 
water, and boil the linen till the stain is gone. 

Te Wash Flannel.—Cut the soap small, and boil it in a 
little water. Have two tubs with water as hot as the hands 
can bear; previously blue the water well to keep the color 
of the flannel, and put some of the boiled soap into one tub 
to make a lather; then wash the flannel without squeezing 
it. Put it into the other tub, and wring it in a large towel. 
Shake it then out, and, after drying it, smooth it with a 
cool iron. 

To Wash Merino Stockings.—The same method should be 
pursued as for flannels, and all woolen and cotton goods. 
Boil the soap to make a lather, wash them in this warm, 
and rinse in ‘a second lather (if white, mix a little blue.) 
Never rinse in plain water, or use cold lather; and never 
rub the soap upon the merino or flannel; the one shrinks, 
the other thickens and spoils the wool. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fre. 1.—Hovse Dress or Brsmarx-Co.orep Six, trimmed 
with black lace and Bismark-colored bows. A mantilla 
head-dress of black lace is worn. 

Fic. 1.—Hovuse Dress oF GREEN FovuLard.—The skirt is 
long and plain, and has a velvet waistband and sash looped 
through gilt sasli-rings. The body is low and square, and is 
worn over an under-body of white lace, with narrow black 
velvet run through it ; long sleeves of the same. 

Fie. 11.—Eventne Dress or Waite SILk, trimmed with a 
white lace flounce, headed by two ruchings of blue silk. 

Very wide, blue ribbon scarf, with a deep loop at the waist, 
and caught on the skirt by a silver eps Blue butter- 
flys studded over the hair. 

Fig. 1v.—Eventno Dress oF METTERNICH GREEN SILK; skirt 
made long and quite plain. Marie Antoinette mantle of 
bright crimson satin, embroidered in gold, with a silk fringe 
of crimson and gold. It has a pointed hood. 

Fie. v.—WALKING Dress oF Prart-CotoreD ALPACA.—The 
two skirts are trimmed with velvet ribbon of a shade darker 
than the dress. The under-waist is white cambric, with 
sleeves puffed to the wrist, and the short jacket has the 
Medieval sleeve, which is closed to the elbow and lined 
with white silk. 

Fre, VI.—WALKING AND House Dress or Warre ALPACA.— 
The under-skirt is plain, the upper, and longer one, trimmed 


Naples Biscwit.—Beat eight eggs; add to them one pound } with a bias band of pink silk, and passed through a long 
of flour, one pound of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of » lonp of pink ribbon, as occasion may require. Sleeves and 


essence of lemon. Bake in a quick oven. 


waist are also trimmed with pink ribbon. 
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Fig. vi.—Watxine Dress or BLuz FouLarp.—The lower ; breadths of this first skirt. The sash is made with very 


skirt is trimmed with three rows of black velvet? The up- 
per skirt is trimmed with two rows of velvet and a ball 
fringe. This skirt is open at the back, slopes sharply up 
the sides, and has a short apron front. The mantle is of a 
peculiar and graceful shape, gathered slightly up in the 
middle of the back, and is of the same material as the dress, 
and trimmed in the same way. 

GENERAL Remarks.—Fercales, piques, brilliants, chintzes, 
look prettier than usual this spring. The patterns are ex- 
quisite, and the flowers as vivid and true in color as if just 
gathered from the garden or field. On some are small 
wreaths or clusters of flowers of various colors; but though 
these are very beautiful, they are not as distinguished-look- 
ing as those which have but one kind of flower on them. 
Thus one dress is covered with superb pansies of different 
colors; another with rose-buds; another with carnations; 
others with gorgeous purple petunias, or branches of wheat, 
the colors always being those of nature, The piques sell at 
one dollar and one dollar twenty-five per yard; the percales 
at fifty cents per yard; the French chintzes from fifty to 
sixty-two cents; and lovely dotted brilliants, suitable for 
children, at sixty-two cents. 

Tue LAWNS AND ORGANDIES are equally beautiful, and cost 
from fifty cents to one dollar a yard. Alpacas, and all the 
thinner woolen summer goods, (and their name is legion,) 
are of all the old, and of a great many new shades of color. 
Some are mottled, some striped, some plain—of all styles 


_ and prices, to suit all purchasers. 


FouLarD S1Lks are in stripes, as apple-green and white, 
violet and white, blue and white, and also in the beautiful 
flower, or, as it is called, chintz patterns.. Those which are 
widest, and of the best quality, sell for one dollar and fifty 
cents per yard; and only the best quality of foulard should 
be purchased, as an inferior one pulls apart. 

Inpra SixKs of small black and white plaids, blue and 
white, etc., cost about one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
yard. Ne silk is more serviceable than an India; a good 
one wears wonderfully well, and it will wash like a bit of 
linen. It also makes a cool summer dress. 

Frenca S11ks, in small plaids, sell from one dollar and 
fifty cents to three dollars per yard, dependent upon the 
quality and width. Those at one dollar and fifty are very 
thin and very narrow. 

Cuene SiLks of all colors, and with small, beautiful pat- 
terns, range from two dollars and fifty cents to four dollars 
per yard. 

TaFFETAS CHANGEANTS, as the French call them, or change- 
able silks, as our mothers termed them, are again coming in 
vogue. Just as we write, black, shot with gold color, or 
black and bronze, are the favorites; but blue and white, 
violet and white, apple-green and white, (and all these 
whites have the effect of silver,) gray and pink, and all the 
beautiful combinations of which one can think, will soon 
displace the heavier black till fall. A most effective dress 
has just been made of black silk, shot with apricot-color. 
The first skirt was berdered with a cross-cut band of black 
silk and a double row of apricot fringe; the second skirt 
was vandyked, and every vandyke was braided with black 
soutache, likewise corded with black silk and edged with 
apricot fringe; the upper-skirt was looped up with bows 
made of the same material as the dress, and decorated with 
apricot fringe. The short, loose paletot and the sash were 
edged with vandykes, and trimmed to correspond with the 
upper-skirt. " 

Some of the newest dresses have’been thade with panniers, 








and are intended to be worn without crinoline. They are 
made with a double skirt; the upper one is bordered with a 
deop floxnce, and is looped up very high, while the second 
skirt is cut with an immensely long train. This trained 
skirt is cut short enough in front to allow the boots being } 
seen. A Marie Antoinette flounce or ts only the front } 





wide ends, the bow at the top being in the form of a small 
fan, and with two large loops below. 

Wa xine Dresses are still short. No lady seems willing 
to return to the old, untidy style of dragging a trained dress 
through the mud and dust; but there is a strong disposi- 
tion to wear a rich under-skirt, and loop up the trained skirt 
above it, as just described, and somewhat as is seen in Fig. 
VI. Sometimes these trains are caught ap on each side 
with girdles, so as to form an apron in front; sometimes the 
fullness is just passed through a loop at the back, and fre- 
quently it is tied into puffs with strings on the under side, 
Quantities of lace, large bows, etc., will soon be added to our 
toilets, and take away somewhat of the stiff look which the 
untrimmed, plain gored skirts, and tight-fitting sleeves have 
had, and the long trains give them much grace, 

Marie ANTOINETTE, LAMBALLE, AND SCARF MANTELETS, will 
be very much worn, and sacques will be short and loose, 
The fullness of the gathered-up dress requires this latter. 

Bonnet continues to be the name given to the head- 
dresses still in vogue. Coiffures of this kind were worn 
under Louis XV. and Louis XVI. Puffs of ribbons, or vel- 
vets, neends of flowers and jewelry, over which a mantilla 
veil or lace hood was gracefully thrown, then attracted the 
admiration of the elegantes of fashion. The new veils are 
almost copies of the coquettish head-gears of that age. 
Tulle,.crystalized in every shade, is one of the materials for 
spring bonnets. Black net, embroidered by hand, and orna- 
mented with steel, is fashionable; and false curls and false 
plaits, with a lace mantilla over them, have been seen-once 
or twice ready for wear. Many of the new straw bonnets 
are of the Fanchon shape behind, with a coronet in front; 
this style is not becoming to all persons. 

Sranpine-uP CoLLaRs require cravats, so that they are 
seen of all styles and patterns; the prettiest are of brocaded 
ribbon. With low dresses, velvet necklaces are worn, orna- 
mented with beads, or with a cross or locket; evening coif- 
fures have returned to the diadem shape, when they are not 
merely bandelets. 

Tuer CaP is a small lace Fanchon, with a bow of ribbon at 
the back, falling over the chignon. Almost all modern caps 
are of this shape. We have seen some of clear pleated mus- 
lin, entirely edged with Valenciennes lace; narrow strings, 
also edged with Valenciennes, long enough to form a bow 
at the back, are passed under the chignon. ; 

THE CHIGNoN is still adhered to in America; but in Paris 
a change is taking pldcd in the style of dressing hair. 
Several large, loose curls fall on thie neck, and a ringlet or 
two is drawn in front to fall just back of the ear. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1—Dress oF Biur SuMMER PopLin, FoR A LITTLE 
Grri.—The skirt is scalloped around the bottom, and a row 
of embroidery ornaments it a little higher up. The jacket 
is of the same color as the dress, and is embroidered and 
made in the Breton style. 

Fre. 1.—Dress ror aA Youne Lapy.—The under-skirt, 
under-body, and sleeves, are of pink cashmere. The bottom 
of the under-skirt is trimmed with two deep plaited flounces, 
with a row of black guipure between them. The sleeves 
and body are ornamented in the same way. Over the pink 
skirt is a short, black silk skirt, trimmed with black velvet 
and guipure, A black velvet bodice, open in front over the 
low pink bodice, and without sleeves. A white chemisette 
completes this picturesque costume. 

Fie. m1.—Bor’s Dress or Siate-CoLoreD CASHMERE.—The 
trousers are full beth at the waist and knee; the vest tight 
and high, with a wide waistband over it; and the jacket 
open, straight, richly embroidered, and bound with black 
velvet, 
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SMOKING CAP IN APPLICATION. 
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LOW-NECKED BODY FOR YOUNG GIRL. 











CHILDREN'S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
































WALKING DRESS WITH PANNIER: THE NEW STYLE. 
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SVALKING DRESS WITH PANNIER: THE NEW STYLE. 









































LACE HOOD. 


BONNET. 











HEAD-DRESS. 








EVENING DRESS. 
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NEW STYLE PETTICOAT FOR SHORT DRESs. 
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NIGHT DRESSES 








A NEW STYLE OF DRESSING THE HAIR 


BONNET. 
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OPERA-CLOAK AND HOOD. 























TO MISS LIZZIE B. MILLER, 
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FORGET-ME-NOT POLKA. 
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DESIGN FOR FLANNEL EMBROIDERY, 
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BRAIDING PATYERN FOR INFANT'S BLANKET, 
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